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unsectarian hospitals, flower missions, country weeks, 
nursing for the poor, and all kinds of creedless bene- 
ficiaries began with Channing, Tuckerman, and their 
Unitarian successors in Boston. But these things have 
spread now everywhere. They enlist the sympathies 
of members of all churches, and have long since passed 
beyond our power even to catalogue their activities. 
We are glad to print communications concerning charity 
which have interest for our readers in all cities; but it 
would not be fair to make much, for instance, of the As- 
sociated Charities of Boston and say nothing about 
equally good institutions in other cities. But articles 
on the principles of the Associated Charities with illustra- 
tions interesting anywhere would come easily within 
our field of action. 
al 


A GREAT reward of praise awaits the college or man 
that shall put an end to the luxury in college life which 
now tempts some students to unmanly sloth and ease, 
and destroys the comradeship which once bound the 
members of a class together. In matters concerning 
rooms, rent, and the general style of living, discipline 
should be administered as strictly as it is at West Point. 
Simplicity should be the rule strongly enforced for the 
good of the rich and the poor alike. When the young 
man goes to college, he ought to understand that he is 
invited to hard work and manly pleasure. All that he 
has and all that he does should, by decree of his parents 
and teachers and by his own cheerful consent, be directed 
to his growth and good health, both in body and mind. 
Ease, luxury, and excessive comfort are not for him, 
but simple ways, wholesome diet, and not only exercise 
for body and mind alike, but a stern discipline for both 
body and mind, that he may come out of his college at 
the end as well trained for the work of life as are the 
cadets who graduate at our naval and military schools. 


Sd 


SCOLDING about social and moral evils does about 
as much good as it would to scold about symptoms of 
typhoid fever. But it is said scolding makes public 
opinion, and public opinion drives these evils out of 
existence. Public opinion does nothing of the sort. 
There are certain physical diseases which, because they 
are associated in the public mind with uncleanliness and 
vice, have become disreputable. Those who are afflicted 
with these disgraceful diseases now hide themselves 
from public view. So also public opinion may cause 
those who exhibit moral and social symptoms which are 
obnoxious to the public to shrink from observation, but 
the disease itself is prevented only by removing the causes 
of disease. When that is done, the symptoms take care 
of themselves. An enlightened public opinion must 
turn attention to the germs and condition which cause 
moral disorders. That done, the diseases will vanish. 


we 


MANy people who have had experience have long be- 
lieved that some of the expenses attending life insurance 
were unnecessary, and that others were too large. This 
has made the cost of life insurance greater than it ought 
to be for the good of the innumerable thousands that 
need it. This scale of expenditure has increased the 
rates. But in that fact we may, it is possible, find reason 
for congratulation. The income, for instance, of the 
Equitable Society and its present assets have been made 
so large that they are, we may now believe, sufficient to 
provide for the extravagant outlay. Now that the ex- 
travagance is to be checked, we hope and believe that 
no one need suffer loss. There has been a chilling frost 
which has cut the tender leaves and shoots of many an 
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unlawful profit and expectation; but we believe this 
stock sound, and that, with return to sober thrift, 
prosperity will revive and the warning will bé heeded in 
other companies, where like looseness of management 
has tempted other men to like excesses. 


The Eternal Life. 


A little volume came to our table some time since 
containing an essay by Prof. Mtinsterberg, reprinted from 
the Atlantic Monthly, with the above title. We did not 
turn it over to the critics for an ordinary book notice, 
because the subject is one of perennial interest, deserv- 
ing the most dignified treatment. In some form the 
problem, ‘‘If a man dies, shall he live again?’’ has been 
before the minds of man since history began, and was 
no doubt discussed long before the awe and wonder which 
life suggests began to shape the religious literature of 
the world. The problem dates from the time when man 
began to be conscious of his own identity, to think, to 
do, and to ask whence he came and whither he was going. 
From every point of view the problem has been consid- 
ered, from blind superstition through all the moods and 
tenses of human thought and feeling to the most care- 
less denial of the existence of anything in man which 
is entitled to survive when the body perishes. With 
changing aspects this ancient question excites every 
mood from the most tender trust to the most cruel scorn. 

While the problem is old, the possible answers to it 
change with every generation. New hopes have arisen, 
old fears have passed away; and the world in which we 
live is so different from the ancient world that the dis- 
cussion now takes new forms and the possible answers 
excite new emotions. One of the most notable things 
connected with the publication of this essay, and its 
reception by the religious press, is the absence of the 
old horror of heresy and the willingness to consider the 
subject as freely as if it were something apart from all 
human interests, and a question to be answered accord- 
ing to the evidence, without fear and without prejudice. 
Little is said or thought about affronting the Almighty 
by challenging his wisdom or committing a sin against 
the Holy One by casting doubt upon the divine mercy. 
New meanings are given to ancient terms, and a new 
order of thought associates itself with the instinctive 
hopes and fears of the human race. 

The use which our author makes of the phrase ‘‘eternal 
life’? shows that we live in a larger universe and a more 
cheerful world than was known to our ancestors. Al- 
though in the New Testament eternal life was always 
in the thought of the writers something wider and larger 
than merely continuous life, yet the two were always 
connected. The life continuing after death gave the 
opportunity for expanding in the eternal life, which 
might begin here and now in the resurrection, which 
in the thought of Jesus and Paul preceded and made 
possible the resurrection of the dead. As used in this 
essay, the thought might attach itself either to a con- 
scious life limited to this world or to the thought of im- 
mortality of which death was only a passing incident. 
Regarded in this way, the thought of the essay is noble, 
comforting, and inspiring. It puts before the mind 
an ideal of character which is to be sought without ref- 
erence to mere continuance of being. It is an idea now 
filling the minds of many who have lost the old Chris- 
tian confidence and are feeling through psychological 
and physical sciences after some assurances that will 
make this life worth the living. 

No one knows what his fellow-beings are thinking 
about excepting as he learns by experience and obser- 
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vation. It is the fashion to say that the belief in the 
immortal life and the desire for it are decaying. We get 
no such impression from the multitude of men and women 
about us, as we know them. Many speak out now who 
once were silent. Many now let doubt have it’s way 
when once they would have suppressed it with fear and 
trembling. But we believe that even the desire for mere 
continuous life, which some philosophers seem to regard 
as a vulgar longing, is more intense than ever before. 
Moreover we believe that the philosophers who comfort 
themselves with the belief that, when they die without 
conscious identity, they will be merged in the ocean of 
the eternal life, comfort themselves under the subtle 
delusion that they will be sure to know and see and en- 
joy the eternal life of which they are a part. Running 
throughout George Eliot’s ‘‘The Choir Invisible’? was 
manifest the expectation that, in spite of her belief that 
all human history would be written on a scroll within 
the tomb unread forever, she was to be a part of that 
invisible choir making and enjoying its music. Philoso- 
phers who content themselves with dreams of an imper- 
sonal eternal life do not reach and convince the people. 
They simply drive them to the innumerable cults and 
isms which thrive by playing upon the hopes and fears 
of mankind. In their best moods the people look to 
those who give them a promise of shaping the life eternal 
into a personality and consciousness, not less than that 
which makes life here worth the living, but more, wider, 
deeper, higher, and more intense than anything which 
has yet entered into the heart of man. 


Vice, What to do with It. 


No task undertaken by any government for the benefit 
of the people is greater than that which includes the regu- 
lation, suppression, or punishment of vice. Every one 
who looks behind the screen of business and social life 
knows that there is no town or city in the land where 
things unlawful and illegal are not practised. There are 
plague spots even in the smaller towns. Everybody 
does not know, but physicians, lawyers, and officers of 
the law know that there are men and women who make 
their living by pandering to the vicious propensities of 
others. But what to do with them is not always easy to 
find out. Ina city the question always arises, Shall vice 
be labelled, shut up in a quarter by itself and kept under 
the supervision of the police, or shall it be attacked 
wherever found and driven into hiding in various parts 
of the city? There are wise and good people who ad- 
vocate one method, and others equally wise and good 
who advocate the other. 

There are even differences of opinion among reformers 
as to the suppression of public dance halls, where young 
men and women may meet together for social entertain- 
ment. Some hold that they should be suppressed 
altogether, and others that they should only be separated 
from drinking saloons and other places where the evi- 
dent intention is to make the practice of vice easy and 
attractive. Some hold that, if such things could be 
under the supervision of virtuous guardians of the law, 
they would afford safety-valves for the exuberant spirits 
of lonely youth, and offset the temptations offered by 
resorts less reputable and more surely committed to 
the control of wicked men and women. 

Within the memory of people of midde age there has 
been a marked improvement in the behavior of vicious 
members of society. Invitations to vicious indulgence 
are no longer allowed to pass unheeded. That which 
fifty years ago would have been taken for granted, as 
inevitable, in many streets and houses of any city and 
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in the purlieus of most theatres, would now excite dis- 
gust and horror and instant arrest by the public author- 
ities. From many drinking saloons are now driven away 
all persons who seek to bring their vices into the place 
and to take advantage of the company they find there 
to practise their devilish arts. One of the first things 
that excites the curiosity and disgust of an American in 
some English cities is the sight of women going in and 
out of gin palaces, drinking as openly and freely as the 
men. That is a sight no longer to be seen in respectable 
streets in America. 

But there are districts in some American cities where 
drinking saloons are connected with gambling and other 
vices. In many cities these places are no longer tolerated 
by the city government. While license to sell liquor is 
granted, the police are enjoined to keep all forms of un- 
licensed vices away from the public saloons. But in 
those cities everybody knows that these other vices have 
their resorts where, with no obnoxious display to affront 
a virtuous public sentiment, wickedness flourishes. Both 
the vice that is protected and segregated and that which 
is secret and tolerated are evil and only evil continually, 
But the question is as old as civilization, Which is the 
greater evil and which tends most directly to increasing 
temptation and indulgence? We have no doubt, in 
spite of all argument with which we are familiar to the 
contrary, that it is better to drive wickedness out of 
sight rather than to allow the ignorant and the unwary 
to be led into temptation. It makes much difference to 
the youth, ignorant and inexperienced, whether temp- 
tation to do evil is openly presented without public re- 
buke or must be sought for in secret places where risks 
are encountered. 

Recently in a country town where it was known that 
there were two or three lonely houses that were meeting- 
places for men and women of the baser sort, a women’s 
society considered the question of making a raid upon 
them. ‘They did not undertake the enterprise, because 
some held that the evil would go on either in these places 
or elsewhere, and that on the whole the young of the com- 
munity were safer to have these vicious elements drawn 
off and colonized by themselves where they would not 
infect the whole community. We doubt if the interests 
of virtue were served by that decision. If all who un- 
dertake to make their livelihood by trading upon the 
moral wickedness of their fellow-creatures were harried 
and hounded openly wherever found, there would be a 
tendency to create a public opinion so clean and strong 
that the young would not be tempted by evil, no matter 
what.its shape nor how presented. 


Bird Calls, 


Happiness is so much a matter of tuning that, if the 
heart strings, soul strings, and nerve strings are in uni- 
son, working and vibrating together, the commonest 
things will bring a return in music. It is sad not to be 
so attuned in summer, for it is the plectrum that strikes 
most of the chords of our being with subtlest cunning. 

How do the birds whose throats are muted so many 
months in the year get the full flow of song that makes 
liquid spaces and breadths of melody in the woods and 
fields, unless it be the Oversoul that has poured itself 
into their little bodies and made them vocal; and can it 


not key us to some like tribute of gratitude and rejoicing ? 


The rye is now a vast sea, acre on acre of delicate, shim- 
mering, gray-green bearded heads bowing in exquisite 
courtesy to the breeze. The bird calls are dropping all 
over it, some from the sky, some from the edging bushes. 
Bobolinks are swinging on the long, flexible stems, and 
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scattering the loose silver change of their jingle to the 
world. There are kingbirds on the fence-rail, and song 
sparrows in a near-by grove, and robins in the orchard- 
trees, and catbirds and blue-jays and tits all about. 
We notice how few prolonged warbles this big orchestra 
of birds possesses. There are a hundred suggestive 
trills, calls, tremolos, liquid notes, sudden bursts of rapt- 
ure, little shrieks of fear or surprise, crescendo, diminu- 
endo, all crossing and interlacing to make the air vibrant 
with their voices that blend and harmonize and take up 
even the discords into a great summer symphony. 

These are Nature’s hints, her pleasing suggestions. No 
long descriptive passages or recitatives in her bird opera, 
only pure impulses and throbs of happiness, outburst of 
glee, an infinite satisfaction with things as they are, 
with the big, wicked world, and all it holds become vocal 
on tree-tops, in berry bushes, in tufts of grass, along 
hedgerows, and among roadside weeds. 

Here are the strollers, the free and unpaid vocalists, 
who make a concert-room of a maple sapling or a young 
alder, and play hide-and-go-seek in the gnarled branches 
of an old oak. Shall they not teach us how to enjoy the 
blissful season, if we listen to their simple philosophy, 
and try to learn their secret of getting in tune with the 
season? ‘They preach no lengthy sermons, they utter 
no wise saws or sententious discourses. Their wisdom 
lies in a musical call, a single note perhaps. ‘‘Come and 
be happy,” they seem to say. ‘‘Iive with us under the 
sky, out in the shade; brush the dew from the fern; learn 
how the flower makes nectar and learns to blush. Be one 
of us, and we will teach you our secrets. 

The thrush sings to the moon on the purple edge of 
evening with the landscape graying before it, and the 
rose and gold wearing out of the sky. The big yellow 
moon will soon rise over the misty hills. The thick, high 
trees gather mystery. Far away a little lake twinkles 
with silver points. The thrush’s song is longer, more 
connected than those airy, jubilant bird calls of the morn- 
ing. It seems to reflect, to remember, perhaps vaguely 
to regret. ‘The swallows are getting home to their nests. 
Gray-winged moths flit about silently. These delicate 
trills breathe perfect resignation, a meditative calm 
soothing as cathedral aisles when the light falls dimly 
through stained-glass windows, touching saints and 
prophets with mild gleams. 

Drowsily the birds get to bed, mothers brooding over 
hidden nests in dewy leaves, tucking their wings around 
the bed, and hushing the brood, half-fledged, with ma- 
ternal calls and admonitions, while night draws its cur- 
tains round their feathered seclusion. Broken notes that 
precede sleep come from the depths of the wood where 
fern patches look ghostly in the bleary light and tree 
stems catch the last gleams with weird vividness. Bird 
calls are mixed with all our moods. Sad or gay, they 
pipe to us, they warn us, they cheer us through life. They 
are the vocal soul of summer. They summon us to the 
unknown, the visionary. They whisper of things that are 
to happen, of emotions that are yet to awakein us. They 
lead us to the land of dreams, to meadows sweeter than 
those we see pied with daisies and clover. They are 
companions and friends to all poets; for they were the 
first of the troubadours, the wandering bards that sang 
by the windows of old halls and castles and beside the 
casements of the poor, 

We hear them calling before the sun is up of summer 
mornings. Long hours before we rise from slumber they 
summon us in vain to the charmed world full of the 
sweetness and the glamour of the early hours, when the dew 
sparkles on the hedges and is white like sheets of pearl 
over the meadows, where the wild roses are breathing 
sweetness and the elder blossoms bleach white as snow 
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along the cow lanes. A berry, a cherry, a drop of dew 
are the birds’ riches. They trill with golden notes, so 
absurdly happy about nothing. It sometimes seems a 
summer would be well spent just listening to them and 
getting tuned to a harmony with their simplicities. If 
they fight, as they sometimes do, their squabbles are 
kept in the background. The summer gladness is dis- 
tilled in this delicate stream of calls and trills and broken 
harmonies adown the wind or on the still air of morning, 
and makes a full tide of music to the ear. 

There are birdless lands, deserts and arid wastes where 
no trill or song is heard, where the barking of the prairie 
dog or the scream of the eagle is the only sound that 
breaks the hot and deathlike silence. A song bird’s trill 
and warble would put a soul into such places smitten 
with death and desolation. God’s little ‘‘fowls” have 
many a lesson to teach us of the proper use of life’s bless- 
ings, the getting the most and best out of the things 
within our reach. The proper keynote of thought and 
feeling is all important. If it be attuned to the har- 
monies of the universe and the life of God in man, though 
it be little more than a small musical trill or chirp, a 
cheerful if feeble note, still it will find its place in the con- 
cert of happiness, good will, peace, and content that goes 
up to the ear of the Infinite. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Good and Faithful Servants. 


One of the choice rewards of a faithful minister is the 
love of the people he serves. No other man has such 
opportunity to tie people to him in the bonds of affection- 
ate good will. Fame seldom comes to a minister in 
these days; but, what is better than fame, a local reputa- 
tion for purity of character, high-mindedness, clear- 
grained human worth, is often the halo on the brow of 
the man who does his parish work modestly, resolutely, 
and effectively. While there are a good many people 
who pretend to hold all ministers in a sort of contempt, 
or who really think that ministers are lazy, mushy, 
sentimental kind of folk, yet the old-time respect for the 
profession and the generous appreciation of really good 
service have not totally disappeared. ‘There is abundant 
testimony to the capacity of ministers to win, even in 
these days of commercial standards, gratitude and honor. 

One of the happiest ways in which this gratitude is 
shown is the offer to a minister, as the year’s work draws 
to a close, by some parishioner or congregation, of the 
expenses of a real vacation and change of scene. In 
our own little fellowships these evidences of congrega- 
tional or personal good will have multiplied within the 
last five months. I have never known such an exodus 
of Unitarian ministers to Europe, and many of them go 
without anxiety about expenses, so liberal have been 
their appreciative friends. What better outward reward 
for Dr. De Normandie’s twenty-two years of wonderfully 
steadfast and efficient service at Roxbury or for Mr. 
Jaynes’s twenty years of successful work at West Newton 
than the rest and refreshment offered them this summer? 
A score of other Unitarian ministers, of shorter terms of 
service, but equally deserving, are enjoying, or are about 
to enjoy, similar experiences; and now the hard-working 
secretary of the Association, speeded by generous well- 
wishers, has sailed at almost a moment’s notice, with 
Mrs. St. John, for three months or more in Europe. 

Certainly no one can rejoice more heartily than I that 
it has been given to some discerning and considerate 
friends to discover how invaluable a servant the Unitarian 
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cause has in Mr. St. John, and to testify to their apprecia- 
tion of his patient and self-effacing work in so charming a 
way. Now that he is safely out of the country, I may 
be permitted to bear my testimony here to the rare quality 
of the service which the secretary of the Association has, 
for five years past, rendered to our free churches and 
to the cause of spiritual Christianity in America. Do 
our people really understand what it is to have in charge 
of their united endeavors as liberal Christians a man 
whose pluck no obstacles can daunt and whose resolute 
good cheer makes light of difficulties? Is it not cause 
for thanking God and taking courage when we remember 
that our home missionary work is guided by a man who 
fears nothing save that he shall somehow fail to know 
and do his whole duty, who is absolutely honest in thought 
and speech, persistently patient, resolutely cheerful, 
quick in sympathy, fertile in expedients, genuinely 
reverent? There is in Mr. St. John a robust vigor 
coupled with persuasive gentleness, a spiritual vision 
joined to a business sense that shirks no drudgery of 
detail, a wholesome, erect, magnanimous nature, genuinely 
self-forgetting, but for a high cause self-assertive. I have 
worked with him for these five years in constant and 
closest touch, and I have never known the tediousness of 
routine tasks, or the pettiness of inevitable misunder- 
standings, or the cynical comments of bystanders who 
have nothing better to do than criticise the broken 
armor of those who are fighting at the front, to wring 
from him a single word of complaint or despondency. 
I have known him not infrequently to be healthfully 
angry, but never anything but upright and downright, 
confident of good and true as steel. Unable to equivo- 
cate or conceal, we can say of him as of Charles Sum- 
ner, “‘If he could not prevail by openness, he could not 
prevail at all.’ His most effective work has been done 
in his sermons and addresses, which have been earnest, 
sificere appeals to the consciences and hearts of our people, 
having always behind them, ‘‘cubing again and again 
the spoken word,” a whole man. Without affecting in- 
fallibility, he has spoken as one having authority, an 
authority which he may legitimately derive from the fact 
that he has not been disobedient to any perception of 
truth and right which has been to him asa heavenly vision. 
Our fellow-workers all over the country will join his 
associates at headquarters in wishing him a happy and 
refreshing journey. SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics. 


THE vacancy caused in the Cabinet by the death of 
John Hay was filled on the day after the funeral of the 
lamented statesman, when it was announced that Elihu 
Root, former Secretary of War, had been appointed Sec- 
retary of State. The announcement of the President’s 
intention to appoint Mr. Root to the highest office in the 
Cabinet was received with wide-spread comment of ap- 
preciation of the capacities and character of the former 
chief of the Department of War. Mr. Root is regarded 
as an administrator of extraordinary ability and a lawyer 
of the highest rank. Some of the current comment on 


‘ his appointment indicates that he is already regarded as 


a possible candidate for the Presidency. His adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Philippine Islands during the 
period of the pacification is regarded as highly creditable 
to his genius as an organizer and executive officer. In 
order to accept the President’s offer of a Cabinet position, 
which was tendered to him immediately after Mr. Hay’s 
death, Mr. Root sacrificed the position of counsel to the 

izers of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York, at a’salary of something like $200,000 a year. 
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AN unexpected check to the progress of the municipal 
ownership movement in Kansas was placed on last Fri- 
day, when the Supreme Court of that State declared un- 
constitutional the law passed by the legislature last’ winter 
appropriating $410,000 to build an independent oil re- 
finery, to be owned and controlled by the State. The oil 
refinery law was regarded as one of the most effective 
blows that had been directed at the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in the course of the bitter struggle between that 
corporation and a multitude of commercial and _ political 
organizations. In its opinion the court holds that con- 
struction of the refinery and a branch penitentiary as 
an adjunct to it would be in violation of the State consti- 
tution, which declares that ‘‘the State shall not be party 
to carrying on any works of internal improvement.” 


wt 


AFTER a long trial, in the course of which the so-called 
‘Jand frauds” in Oregon and other States were thor- 
oughly investigated by a Federal grand jury, United 
States Senator John H, Mitchell of Oregon, on Tuesday 
of last week, was found guilty of having violated the 
law which forbids a United States Senator to accept pay 
for practising before any department of the federal 
government. With its finding of guilt the jury recom- 
mended the veteran politician to the leniency of the 
court. The statute provides a penalty of imprisonment 
for not more than three years and a fine of not more 
than $10,000 for the offence of which Mr. Mitchell was 
convicted. The action of the federal jury at Portland 
was reached with a degree of unanimity at the outset of 
its deliberations that indicates the strength of the govern- 
ment’s case against other participants in the transaction 
in which Mr. Mitchell was implicated. 


o 


WitH a memorable demonstration of amity between 
France and the United States, the body of John Paul 
Jones was formally delivered to the government of this 
country in Paris on last Thursday. The body was re- 
ceived by Gen. Horace Porter and Mn. F. B. Loomis 
as special ambassadors, together with Ambassador Mc- 
Cormick and an American naval contingent consisting 
of 500 men. In the course of his address Gen. Porter 
said, in the presence of Premier Rouvier and his asso- 
ciates of the French Cabinet and the diplomatic corps, 
‘‘We owe a cordial tribute of gratitude to the government 
of the French Republic for its cheerful proffer of facilities 
during the search for the body, for the sympathy gener- 
ously manifested upon its recovery, and for the memory 
of him who once covered two continents with his renown 
in battling for the cherished principles of political liberty 


and the rights of man, for which the two sister republics 


have both so strenuously contended.” 
& 


ALTHOUGH there is yet no reason to suppose that the 
parliamentary conflict between Norway and Sweden will 
result in a display of force on either side, it is regarded 
as significant of the tension between the two countries 
that King Oscar should have issued a proclamation last 
week declaring Stockholm, Karlskrona, Gottenburg, and 
Farosund to be war ports, and closing them to all foreign 
warships. The announcement of this action was fol- 
lowed by a definite indication of the intention of Sweden 
to mobilize her army. The explanation of this prospec- 
tive move was that the Swedish government desired to 
add force to any proposal for the settlement of the pend- 
ing situation that may be made by committee of the 
Riksdag to the Norwegian Storthing. In an interview 
the king of Sweden is quoted as placing the onus for the 
rupture upon Norway. ‘“The Norwegian constitution, 
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my own conscience, and my consideration of the welfare 
of both countries were the guide to my action in vetoing 
the consular bill,” the king is quoted as having said. 


a 


AFTER a political struggle of more than three years 
the bill for the separation of Church and State was passed 
by the French Chamber of Deputies, on Monday of last 
week, by a vote of 341 to 233. The measure now goes 
to the Senate, and there is little doubt that the action of 
that body upon it will be favorable. The final passage 
of the bill will mean the definite abrogation of the con- 
cordat which was established by Napoleon I., and under 
the terms of which Church and State have maintained 
an armed peace in France ever since. The bill provides 
for the continued maintenance at government expense 
of the existing generation of clergy, whether Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jewish; but new accessions to the service 
of the Church will not receive salaries from the govern- 
ment. Provision is made for the ‘‘lease”’ of church prop- 
erties from the government by local communities. 


wt 


In obedience to a recent encyclical of Pope Pius X., 
which practically annulled the non expedit rule of Pope 
Pius IX., the clericals took general part in the mu- 
nicipal elections in Italy at the beginning of last week, 
with the result that the liberals suffered severe defeats 
in many cities. The elections marked the inauguration 
of the new policy of the Vatican. Since 1871 the papal 
ban has rested upon the Quirinal to the extent that 
clericals were forbidden to vote at the elections. The 
policy of non-interference with the affairs of the State, 
which Pius IX. issued as a protest against the modus 
vivendt forced upon the Vatican by the kingdom of 
Italy, was adhered to with varying rigidity until the be- 
ginning of the incumbency of the present pontiff, who 
has shown an unmistakable indication of a desire to bring 
about an approachment between State and Church. 


Brevities, 


He who with equable mind does his duty without hope 
of reward or fear of loss catches and enjoys the sunshine 
as he passes, and finds this is a good world to live in. 


More and more daily papers in various parts of the 
country print Unitarian sermons. In some cases the 
editors defend Unitarians when they are attacked on 
account of their doctrine. 


Those who understand the genius of Unitarianism do 
not use the name to put a fence about their little pre- 
serve, but rather as the sign of an attractive force that 
draws like-minded people together. 


The great revival so confidently announced and so 
carefully prepared for has not come. Revival methods 
pass, but human needs do not change, and, if the old 
method fails, something better will be provided. 


In regard to human duty any statement which is wholly 
true, and is also the whole truth concerning the matter, 
will come to final and universal acceptance. Happy 
he who can get exactly the right point of view and speak 
that decisive word. 


The small colleges have been pushed to the wall in 
the rush of modern industrialism, but they will not be 
crowded from the highway of learning. We shall need 
by and by quiet retreats where, with abundant leisure, 
knowledge may be sought for its own sake. 
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Nothing in nature seems more weird and mysterious 
than the little machine which takes in molten metal on 
one side and a record of thought on the other and delivers 
the two combined in type cast, set up, and arranged in 
words and lines, ready for the printer’s use. 


One of the most remarkable changes in popular re- 
ligious teaching concerns what was formerly described 
as the death-bed of the sinner. Once it was pictured 
as a scene of horror, full of the agonies of fear. Now 
we find even in religious papers of an extreme orthodox 
type the statement that men commonly die as they have 
lived. As the natural forces give way, the instinctive 
fear of death, which is the protection during active 
life, gives way. 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Black Belt. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


I wish to thank you for the editorial in this week’s 
Register anent the white family living in the heart of 
the Black Belt of Alabama, etc. It is indeed necessary, 
as you say, that we of New England or of the North 
put ourselves in the place of these white families at 
the South, in order to properly understand the situation 
down there. From the census of 1900 it will be found 
that Massachusetts has 12 persons out of every 1,000 
who are black; Maine has 2; New Hampshire, 2; Ver- 
mont, 2; Iowa, 6; Nebraska, 6; Michigan, 7; New York, 
14; ‘Connecticut, 17; Illinois, 18; Rhode Island, 21; 
Indiana, 23; Ohio, 23; Pennsylvania, 25. How little 
can really be known about the negro as he is seen in New 
Hampshire or Vermont! and in Pennsylvania, where 
the percentage is highest, a village of 1,000 persons would 
only number 25 negroes. 

In Kentucky there are 133 negroes to each 1,000 
persons; Delaware, 166; Maryland, 198; Texas, 204; 
Tennessee, 238; Arkansas, 280; District of Columbia, 
311; North Carolina, 339; Virginia, 356; Florida, 436; 
Alabama, 452; Georgia, 467; Louisiana, 471; South 
Carolina, 584; Mississippi, 585. 

In every 1,000 persons in Vermont there are two ne- 
groes, in Alabama there are 452. This striking fact 
ought to be borne steadily in mind, especially by those 
who grow impatient at times with their white brethren 
at the South. But this is not the worst of the situation, 
for we are dreadfully hampered through the blight of 
illiteracy upon our own race. Race violence is most 
manifest in the more neglected rural communities and 
in the ‘‘submerged’’ portion of our cities. In round 
numbers there are 416,000 white men of voting age in 
the old slave States who can neither read nor write. 
In the same territory there are nearly 500,000 white 
women and girls above twelve years who are illiterate. 
One seldom, if ever, hears of race violence where the 
white race is highly trained. Is not the real problem, 
therefore, one of education? It seems to me so, as I 
live in the heart of the Black Belt and study the ques-. 
tion, first hand, from year to year. The sure outlet 
of all this misery and woe is through the avenue of 
the schools. The Camp Hill (Ala.) Industrial Insti- 
tute is one of many schools trying to solve this vexed 
question, in the way indicated, by giving training to 
white youth of slender means. The need of these schools 
grows more apparent each year. Those who can. give 
money should do so, There may be some young men 
and women fresh from the colleges and seminaries who 
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cannot give money and yet who can give their lives to 


the South as teachers and settlement workers. ‘To these 
our rural Southland cries aloud 
“But what am I? 
Aninfant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light: 


And with no language but a cry.” 


LYMAN WARD. 
Camp Hii, ALA. 


London Notes. 


The King of Spain recently made a short but significant 
visit to London. About every hour his majesty was upon 
English soil the rains came down, and out of the windows 
of heaven the floods poured. The sun refused to shine, 
and the English people feared the young and interest- 
ing Spanish monarch would go away thinking English 
weather execrable. 

But, when the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion began its Whit-week Anniversary meetings, to which 
your correspondent had the honor to be accredited a 
delegate from the American Unitarian Association, the 
sun came out, the weather was remarkably fine, and nat- 
ure and London smiled and were as attractive as they 
can only be in the rare and delightful days of June. 

To an American Unitarian received into our English 
Unitarian homes in London nothing can be more charm- 
ing and gratifying than the cordiality and abundant hos- 
pitality shown. We shall not soon forget our sojourn in 
Linden Gardens, Bayswater, in the home of Mrs. Aspland, 
a name long honorable and prominent in our English 
Unitarian history. 

Honor to whom honor is due, and this allows us oppor- 
tunity to speak of the indefatigable kindness and thought- 
fulness of the efficient secretary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. 

Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, where most of the 
meetings were held, the British and Foreign Unitarian 
headquarters, is not as attractive or imposing outwardly 
or inwardly as our Beacon Street headquarters; but it is 
a hive of industry and earnestness and a good, comfort- 
able, if modest and severely plain, place. 

A transatlantic Unitarian cannot quite persuade him- 
self he is a ‘‘foreigner’’ here, for on the walls hang por- 
traits of our saints and heroes,—Martineau and Channing, 
Herford and Hale, Bellows, Bartol, and many others. 
And in the book room Emerson and Parker, Savage 
and Gannett, stand in silent but influential company with 
Carpenter and Armstrong, Upton, and many another. 
Just now the loss of Armstrong is keenly felt, and his 
memory is very precious. 

We were touched at the annual sermon by the singing 
of Chadwick’s hymn, ‘‘It singeth low in every heart”’; 
and it was good indeed ‘‘to think of them who walk 
with us no more.” 

It is said one reason for the Japanese courage and 
steadfastness lies in their thought of their ancestors as 
still watching over and entering into their life and en- 
terprise. It is a great thought, and the re-enforcement 
must be of supreme value. 

We, too, are surrounded by a great company, who 
watch us from the unseen to rejoice in our victories and 
to weep over our disasters. 

If one were to name the central feature of our Whit- 
week meeting, it would undoubtedly be the lecture of 
Prof. Henry Jones of Glasgow University, on ‘‘Immor- 
tality as witnessed in the Poetry of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing.’”’ When we report that he spoke an hour and forty 
minutes, and ‘‘wist not that his face shone,” and his 
hearers wished him to continue longer in his strengthen- 
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ing of wavering wills and eager minds, it will be inferred 
that his matter and manner were unusually potent and 
persuasive. 

Yet Prof. Jones’s modesty is as striking as his power 
and faith,—the faith of reason and the power of an ethi- 
cal passion which shines in his face and utters itself in 
his voice. 

It was our great pleasure, at the meeting of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, to respond to their 
greeting to us, and to speak as a humble representative 
of our American Unitarian Association. With right 
hearty and fraternal appreciation our British brethren 
showed their appreciation of our American Unitarian As- 
sociation work and of the splendid and wise leadership of 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., and Rev. Charles E. St. John. 

At the Sunday School Association and the Temperance 
meeting we were also persuaded to speak, and presented 
greetings and good will from America. 

Since my last visit to London there has been a marked 
increase of American influence in this historic and mighty 
metropolis,—everywhere American this and American 
that, and in many instances the substitution of American 
terms for English phraseology. The stars and stripes 
float side by side over hotels with the Union Jack, and 
of all foreign banners it is the one most in evidence in 
the marvellous town on the Thames. 

This change flatters the pride of an American, but 
takes something from the charm of London to one who 
prefers variety and novelty to monotony. 

The English Anniversaries do not command the public 
attention that our anniversaries command, nor are they 
attended by such numbers of people, nor is the speaking 
as a rule as brilliant and incisive and pregnant; but the 
tone of the meetings was excellent, hopeful, progressive, 
serious, and there were great earnestness and devoutness 
apparent. 

The dry rot of an independency afraid of team play 
and of regimental songs and sorties still heavily de- 
presses and hinders the best work here as ‘‘across the 
ferry.’”’ In some London churches one may attend the 
services for years and never discover what Unitarianism 
is or wherein its mission in the world differs from that of 
the great bodies who would be happy to see it extinguished 
as a light in this dark world. 

No wonder we do not grow when this policy is pur- 
sued on either side of the sea. 

Rev. Silas Farrington, whose letters signed ‘“‘S. F.” 
have so long been of interest and pleasure to the readers 
of the Christian Register, sought us out, and invited us 
to his home; and men like Tarrant and Pritchard and 
Miss Pritchard, active in denominational and Sunday- 
school work, were to the front in all the meetings. 

’ On Sunday last, June 18, we heard Rev. John Hunter, 
D.D., of Glasgow, known to some of your readers. He is 
making an experiment here in London, and impressed us 
as an earnest and conservative exponent of our Unitarian 
views, though not a man from our point of view to com- 
mand a very large or influential hearing. Dr. Hunter is 
a mediator between the old and the new, and a workman 
who needeth not to be ashamed, but not a great original 
force nor a leader,—an expounder of other men’s thoughts. 

Another man we have heard with growing interest is 
Rev. R. J. Campbell of the City Temple, the successor of 
leonine Joseph Parker. 

In person, style, and impression, no contrast could be 
greater than between Campbell and Parker. The City 
Temple is still thronged, and Mr. Campbell preaches 
morning and evening on Sunday and every Thursday 
noon, without notes and with a charm of manner, a lu- 
cidity of exposition, a directness and earnestness of pur- 
pose, which command the supreme attention of his 
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hearers. He is a preacher to the heart and conscience. 
No one can hear him without the desire to climb higher 
on the hills of life. His person is one of the most attrac- 
tive it has ever been my fortune to observe in a preacher. 
Channing must have been his prototype. 

Under the mighty dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral we 
sat last Sunday afternoon and listened to a preacher 
insist that a belief in the Trinity is absolutely necessary 
to salvation, and all this urged from the text (pretext), 
‘‘This is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.”’ 

It will give his many friends in America and Boston 
great pleasure to know that your accomplished corres- 
pondent in England, Rev. Frederick Blount Mott, is 
happily settled in Southport, and that his recently issued 
novel, ‘‘Before the Crisis,’ is highly spoken of in the 
press on either side of the Atlantic. 

Our final word as to our London meetings is that, as in 
America, we are very fortunate in our ministers and 
teachers, but more fortunate in the quality and interest 
of the laymen and laywomen who are the supporters 
and representatives of our growing and noble cause. 

It was my good fortune, in crossing on the Etruria 
from New York, to meet and converse with Sir Henry 
Mortimer Durand, British ambassador to Washington. 
He is a man of great experience and diplomatic training, 
—a thoughtful student of human nature and an English- 
man devoted to the idea that the world’s peace and pros- 
perity ought to be safeguarded and maintained by the 
“thinking together’? of England and ‘America. One of 
the chief aims of all good Unitarians and all good Amer- 
icans ought to be to strengthen and deepen the ties be- 
tween London and Washington, and to make certain 
and complete the entente cordiale which assures the na- 
tions that the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes 
shall go together to maintain the world’s peace. 

BY Hie. 


The Immortality of the Soul in Tennyson and 
Browning.* 


BY PROF. HENRY JONES. 


‘‘The Immortality of the Soul,” said Prof. Jones at 
the begining of his lecture, ‘‘is one of those grave mat- 
ters on which men of refinement are naturally reticent. 
They break their silence, as a rule, only when they are 
deeply moved.”’ So it was with Plato, when the death 
of Socrates led him to speak of immortality as almost 
no other has done. The death of Arthur Hallam stirred 
the depths of Tennyson’s nature, and brought the wild 
grief, the sustained reflection, and the solemn joy of ‘‘In 
Memoriam.’’ And, though Browning was habitually less 
reticent, and the speculative impulse in him was more 
daring, so that he often spoke of the future life during 
the fifty years or more of his poetic labor, it was the 
death of his young friend at La Saissiaz which stirred 
his knightly spirit to put on its armor, to challenge his 
own faith, to dare his own doubts of immortality. 

There were those, indeed, even among the best and 
wisest, who maintained that we should not concern our- 
selves with this matter, but should think simply of living 
the present life well; for to the man who is thus within 
his duty ‘‘Death does not count.’’ He could not with- 
hold his reverence from such men, the lecturer said, men 
strong with the strength of moral faith, who ranked 
loyalty to simple truth, even when truth was silent, 
above whatever peace}those hopes might bring which 
might turn out false. And Plato had drawn a marvel- 


®As reported in the Inquirer of London. 
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lous picture of his Master earnestly pleading with those 
to whom he spoke, that even in that last hour they should 
be thinking of the truth, and not of Socrates. ‘‘Agree 
with me if I seem to you to be speaking the truth; or, if 
not, withstand me might and main, that I may not de- 
ceive you as well as myself in my enthusiasm, and, like 
the bee, leave my sting in you before I die.” 

Yet they ought to refrain from such questionings, and 
indeed he doubted if they could. Nor ought they to be 
reconciled to ignorance, otherwise they might be brought 
at last to the crudest superstition, and that was not good. 
And, in fact, it was only by coming to a reckoning with 
death that those magnificent convictions could be gained 
by man. That ‘‘death does not count,” that ‘‘come 
what may, the duty of the moment sufficeth,’”’ were not 
beliefs which could be possessed by the thoughtless. 
Those who gained them knew that there were things more 
to be feared than death. They had put the thought of 
death in so vast and so spiritual a context that its signifi- 
cance was dwarfed; and all the meaning that remained 
for it was not natural any more, but spiritual. That 
was what had been done by those two great poets. Each 
challenged death, and found that, provided the moral 
world stood and God remained, it could not itself mean 
much, and what it did mean was good. To understand 
that was to appropriate their thought upon that question 
of the immortality of the soul. 

There were two ways of considering what they said 
on the subject. One might examine their utterances 
critically, to bring out the similarities and differences of 
their faith, after the manner of a commentator; or one 
might dwell upon the broad features of their belief to 
discover the basis on which they made it rest, to find out 
what validity, what value for others there was in their 
trust. That was the method he should follow. He 
should look to the poets for help in the contemplation of 
the problem of death and immortality for himself, deal- 
ing with them as teachers of truth rather than as poets 
or ministers of beauty. 

The great thing that impressed the student of Tennyson 
and Browning was the fulness of their belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul. If they did ever really doubt its 
truth, which was very questionable, doubt only shook 
the torpor of assurance from their creed: it left the as- 
surance itself more strong and fixed, and its roots trav- 
elled deeper into their experience and intertwined itself 
more vitally around it as their life matured to its close. 
The lecturer then illustrated from Browning’s poems the 
strength of his faith. Both he and Tennyson laid stress 
on the truth of the progress of the individual life after 
death, from stage to stage of life, approaching more and 
more nearly to God. Without such progressive life they 
deeply felt that the present lost its vital meaning. In 
this they revealed their affinity to the times in which 
they lived; for at the heart of the thought, nay, of the 
very disposition of the mind of their age and ours, was 
the conception that the natural world and the natural 
life of man signified much more than that which first met 
the eye. Ever since the days of Lessing and Kant, 
mankind had been travelling away from the narrow fini- 
tude and hard-lined limitedness of the days of Hume. 
Philosophers and poets alike, almost all the greatest of 
them, Fichte and Schelling, Hegel and Goethe, Carlyle 
and Wordsworth, Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning, had 
all steeped the present life in the life to come. Thought 
and sense, spirit and nature interpenetrated; time is 
saturated with eternity; the universe is spirit-woven; 
God is immanent in it; and every common object is in 
its way ‘‘filled full of magical music, as they freight a 
star with light.’’ There had been no‘age*of the world’s 
history when doubtjhad been more “deep and _ stern. 
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The lines of science were never drawn more stringently, 
binding together in an ever closer phalanx the ranks of 
necessity, and limiting ever more remorselessly the char- 
ter of an irresponsible imagination. But the doubt itself 
contained the promise and was even the reflex of a larger 
faith,—faith in an order whose sweep was wider and its 
spiritual significance indefinitely deeper. This ‘‘faith’’ 


“reels not in the storm of warring words; 
She brightens at the clash of ‘‘Yes” and “‘No’’; 
She sees the Best that glimmers through the Worst; 
She feels the sun is hid but for a night; 
She spies the summer through the winter’s bud; 
She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls, 
Hears the lark within the songless egg; 
She finds the fountain, where they wailed mirage.” 


What he desired to ask, said the lecturer, was whether 
they had any right to such a triumphant conviction. 
What gave it to their poets? On what grounds did they 
hold it? What was the validity of those grounds? The 
answer given, both by Tennyson and Browning, was that 
those grounds were not intellectual. 


“Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my son, 
Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in. 


Thou canst not prove thou art immortal—no, 
Nor yet that thou art mortal;... 

For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven, wherefore thou be wise. 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith!” 


And so Tennyson declared,— 


“We have but faith: we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see.”’ 


But what must they say to that main contention of 
their poets? The solution of the great question by an 
agnostic faith was much too easy to be right. It healed 
the wounds of the soul too slightly: they bled afresh 
when touched by doubt. They had neither the right 
nor the power to be satisfied with a faith that was di- 
voreed from reason. ‘They were entitled to take stronger 
ground, and the two poets, in spite of all they said about 
knowledge, took stronger grounds. So far from ousting 
reason from that great quest of Immortality, they had 
employed it as their guide; and reason, so far from fail- 
ing them in their hour of need, was just that which had 
gained for them those splendid convictions which they 
attributed to faith. ‘Theirs was the ‘‘faith of reason.” 
Reason selected the elements it contained, and com- 
pacted them into a consistent and self-sustained whole. 
Their doubt of reason and despair of knowledge arose, 
he believed, from confusion as to their nature, and to 
that confusion they must attribute much of that ac- 
knowledged and unacknowledged agnosticism of this and 
other times, which was the insecure refuge of intellectual 
despair. 

Prof. Jones then proceeded to a forcible demonstration 
of the distinction between logic and reason, showing how 
the whole of our experience of life is built up by reason 
and that our knowledge of the spiritual facts of life rested 
on exactly the same ground as our knowledge of natural 
law. In each case there was hypothesis tested by ex- 
perience, wrought into the general structure of our 
thought. When it was said that convictions were deeply 
felt, their strength lay not in the feeling, but in the fact 
that they had been made one with our rational life by a 
thousand judgments and practical experience. The feel- 
ing of their vital truth was the result of a satisfied in- 
telligence, and the intelligence was satisfied only when 
experience was a congruous whole. Thus we were 
brought by the same method of reason to a conviction of 


the uniformity of Nature, as in the laws of motion and 
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of the universal presence of God. So it was that the 
two poets came to their deep convictions. It was not 
the intensity ef their feeling which gave cogency to their 
convictions, but the broad grounds on which they rested. 


“This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank: it means intensely and means good.” 


““O world, as God has made it! All is beauty: 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty, 
What further may be sought for, or declared?” 


Who told Browning that? His heart? Yea, verily, but 
his heart made wise by much reflection,’ the theoretical 
and practical reason which built his life. Such was the 
poet’s ‘‘faith of reason,’ analogous in detail, identical in 
method, with that which works in the construction of 
the sciences and even in that knowledge of common 
things which lies at the basis and guides the whole of our 
practical outward life. In judging of Nature, they re- 
membered that man must not be left out. Nature im- 
plied man, and man, in virtue of his spiritual qualities, 
especially of his love, implied God; and God, who was 
most of all God in his love, brought with him all that 
man could need, and among these ‘‘Immortality, or 
something better, if better there can be.’’ Such in the 
last resort was the argument of the two poets for the 
great hypothesis, which, like all science, must remain 
hypothesis to the end of time, but an hypothesis ‘‘surer 
than any particular fact; for it supplies the meaning of 
every fact.” 

That which the poets called ‘‘faith,”’ said Prof. Jones, 
he should call knowledge; and he concluded as follows: 
If I have not misunderstood the most daring and, on 
the whole, the most successful of all the schemes which 
modern thought has employed to bring some order into 
this strange world and the still stranger life of men, it 
rests upon the same hypothesis and brings the same mes- 
sage to mankind. It is the hypothesis of God, in whom 
all perfection, all power, all knowledge, all love, dwells. 
Harboring no error that it can detect, fostering no hope 
however fair that merely flatters, fearing no failure or 
contradiction or sorrow or sin that darkens human life, 
but confronting them all with open brow; nay, recog- 
nizing that on every hand and in every detail of the sim- 
plest fact there are meanings that it cannot fathom, it 
still finds its hypothesis work. That which the idea of 
cause is to the common mind, or of the order of nature 
to the man of science,—a principle he must hold true or 
cease to think,—and whence he is always proving, though 
no proof is final, such is the conception of God to the 
Idealist.. He finds it implicit in all his knowledge, the 
final premise of all his life. To this conception he re- 
turns from all his wanderings, indeed it has followed him 
all the way; for it is the very life of all his thinking. 

It is a hypothesis, it is true; but it is a hypothesis that 
works,—works how much better than any other, be it 
chance or fate, matter or blind necessity. What order 
is there in the life of man, or in the world, which is not 
of its bringing? What achievement, whether in knowl- 
edge or in virtue, which it has not inspired and guided ? 
What advance in either can there be which is not a pro- 
gressive proof that it is valid? And what better fate 
can we desire for man, who ‘“‘learns through evil that 
good is best,” than this, of finding ever more fully as the 
ages move that he lives in God,— 

“That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 


And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


He has the right of reason to this faith, and this faith 
brings with it, if not Immortality, then something better, 
if better there can be. 
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Christening. 


BY W. H. LYON, D.D. 


And Abraham said unto God, O that Ishmael might live before 
thee!—GEN. xvii. 18. 


The cry of Abraham echoes through the Bible. The 
Good Book abounds in fathers and mothers and chil- 
dren. We are apt to think it concerned only with 
the history of a nation, and with men of national im- 
portance, kings and judges, prophets and priests. It 
does treat of these; but, scattered through the annals 
of nations and great men, we find many stories of family 
life, like the little flowering shrubs that we see under the 
tall trees of the forest. Here are Abraham with Ish- 
mael and with Isaac, Jacob with Joseph and with Ben- 
jamin, David lamenting over Absalom, Hannah bring- 
ing her long-wished-for boy to the sanctuary, Solomon’s 
judgment between the rival mothers. And, when we 
open the.New Testament, it is a mother and her babe 
that begin the story. We go with Mary to the temple 
to sanctify her little son, and we search for him with her 
through the streets of Jerusalem. The wisdom of both 
Testaments gathers largely about children. The Prov- 
erbs concern themselves much with training them up in 
the way they should go, and there are no tenderer words 
in the Gospels than those which are spoken of the chil- 
dren of whose like is the kingdom of heaven. In fact, 
the whole Bible is a sort of family history. The story 
of Israel and the story of Christianity both are told in 
terms of father and child, and the climax of their teach- 
ing is reached in the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. So the Bible abounds in stories of chil- 
dren, and is itself the story of a divine Father and His 
family. 

But the keynote of the Scriptures is not only tender, 
but high. The care of the father is generally for what 
is deepest and best in the child. The cry of Abraham 
over his first born—‘‘O that Ishmael might live before 
thee!’’—is echoed in almost every story of the parental 
relation. Simple as life was in those days, it had its 
material interests as it has now, yet the anxiety of the 
father and mother was for the moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of their children. We can trace what is popularly 
known as the Jewish taste for business through the 
whole history; but, when it is a question of bringing up 
children, it is their consciences and souls that seem to be 
in view. It is the godly child that is the ideal. The 
education of the children was a religious education. 
The only literature was the sacred books of the nation, 
and Jehovah was as real as the king or the judge. To 
teach the growing boy the story and the hope of his 
people, to bring him at thirteen to the temple at Jeru- 
salem, and to make him as a man a patriot and a wor- 
shipper, was the aim of father and mother. To the good 
life worldly success and personal advancement were 
made secondary. The aim of Hebrew and Christian 
parents was expressed in the cry of Abraham: ‘‘O that 
Ishmael might live before thee!’ 

There is reason why the father and mother of to-day 
should ask themselves just what their ideal for their 
children is. Life has grown very broad and very full since 
those old days of the Bible. We still have religion, 
but it has shrunk to a narrow stream running through 
a broad meadow of practical life. We still have spir- 
itual ideals, but they are apt to be voices crying in the 
wilderness of many worldly interests. We still care 
most, at least when we stop to think about it, for the 
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character of our children. Yet both we and our chil- 
dren live in circumstances which have vastly changed 
from those of ancient Israel. 

In the first place the parents of to-day are cumbered 
with much serving, distracted by many interests, and 
hurried from one to another of many pleasures and labors. 
The father is no longer, like the ancient carpenter or 
tent-maker, a worker at home. Steam and the growth 
of cities drag him away from his family often early in 
the morning, and hurl him back, tired and inert, often 
well into the evening. Many a man never sees his 
little children awake except Sundays. And even the 
man of business, whose hours of labor are fewer than 
those of the wage-earner, has his spare time well filled 
with various pleasures and interests, so that hardly 
an evening is at his disposal for leisure; while the even- 
ings that are free from actual engagements are rendered 
almost useless for any serious thought by the fatigue. 
that life puts upon him. The mother, even in the 
humbler ranks, has a more complicated life than the Han- 
nahs and Marys of the olden time. Even she has her 
social duties, and she certainly has appearances to keep 
up which absorb her energy and her thought. As to 
the mother of higher degree, we know what she has to 
say about her life,—that it is so full of engagements, 
mostly out of her house, that she can hardly find time 
to do the indispensable duties of home. Nothing has 
changed more in the Christian centuries than the life of 
woman. No one has expanded into the opportunities 
that city life has multiplied more than she. Into her 
hands fall the charities, the art, the music, the liter- 
ature, and in general the finer and tenderer side of our 
full modern life. The rearing and training of the chil- 
dren must be mostly in her hands now as it always has 
been, but it takes only a little observation to see in what 
danger the mother’s duty is brought by this great mul- 
tiplication of the woman’s privilege and opportunities. 
It is of course an exaggeration, and yet it has some 
truth in it,—the common saying that there are families 
in which father and mother hardly know their chil- 
dren when they meet them on the street. 

One result of this we see in the rapid increase of board- 
ing-schools. To a large extent this is due to the necessi- 
ties of city life. The growing boy, and to some extent 
the growing girl, must have exercise, games, sports. It 
is natural and it is necessary that they should have a 
measure of liberty, and of space in which to use it. The 
pavements and sidewalks of a city are no place for this. 
The families who live in the city must send their chil- 
dren to country schools, where other hands than those 
into which nature put them must attend both to their 
education in books and to their upbuilding in heart and 
soul. This is a singular custom into which we are 
falling, of putting our boys and girls into the care of 
strangers during the sensitive and plastic time of their 
life. What with the nurse and the school-teacher, the 
boarding-school in winter and the camp in summer, the 
child of to-day sees less and less of home and knows less 
and less of the parental care. It may be that this is not 
an evil. It is possible that home is not the best place 
in which, nor the father and mother the best persons by 
whom, our children should be brought up. Education, 
for instance, is becoming a science. It is falling more 
and more into the hands of experts. The amateur 
school-teacher has gone the way of the amateur nurse. 


' The teaching of to-day is done by men and women who 


have been carefully trained and who make their work 
a career for life. Perhaps the amateur parent must go, 
too; and the child, once in the world, is better off under 
the care of impartial and impersonal minds. If so, the 
way is open to one of the most business-like, not to say 
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heartless, Utopias of socialism,—the care of all children 
by the State. Certainly the development of modern 
family life tends in that direction. Few things have 
been so affected by the crowded life of to-day as the rela- 
tion between parent and child. 

In the second place the child’s own life has changed. 
Most children, half a century ago, had some kind of work 
to do, bore some responsibility for the supply and order 
of the home. The boy in the country had to help about 
the farm. The boy in the village had his ‘‘chores” to 
do. Most of us can recall very vividly the wood we had 
to cut, the water we had to draw, and the sidewalk we 
had to clear of snow. Both in country and in village 
the girl had to help in the housekeeping. The result 
of all this was a wholesome training in industry, self- 
reliance, and the sense of responsibility for some part 
of the world’s work. The boys and girls learned that life 
did not go of itself, and that every one had a share 
of it in his charge. 

In our city life, however, the children are left empty- 
handed. The expert takes away the child’s work as he 
takes away that of the parent. The coal is brought and 
put in, the water is laid on, and some towns take 
away the last refuge of the boy’s responsibility by 
clearing the walks of snow. There still remains some- 
thing for the girls to do in the house, but it grows less 
necessary as servants grow more common, so that those 
who would have been capable young housekeepers in 
the village are left in our cities to less useful and some- 
times less wholesome activities. The strain that is put 
upon young characters by thus emptying life of all 
compulsory occupation and of all responsibility for the 
common welfare is very serious. The times are hard 
upon a young woman who is not obliged to do any- 
thing useful, and who cannot force herself into the 
world of work without crowding out some one who 
needs the reward of labor. 

Perhaps the rapid growth of athletics might furnish 
a substitute for work in the case of boys. They involve 
discipline, they compel careful thought and intense labor, 
and they develop esprit de corps. But for some reason 
_ sport always leads into shady ways. The revelations 
that have been made of late about the practices preva- 
lent in our colleges make us ask whether our boys are 
not developing their bodies at the expense not only 
of their minds, but also of their souls, and make us 
sadly doubt what is to be the outcome, in the business 
and professional life of the coming men, of the dis- 
honorable and savage practices which are countenanced 
by the ethics of school and college. If the end justifies 
the means in the university, it is very apt to do so in 
the market and the office. 

So the home situation to-day is this, There is more 
material comfort than ever before, blossoming fast into 
luxury. There are opportunities for the education of 
the mind such as no other generation has ever seen; 
and books, pictures, music, amusements, are in greater 
abundance. The problem of the home is moral and 
spiritual, and in face of it stand fathers and mothers 
whose tendency is to throw off their responsibilities 
upon others. In fact, there is a tendency to decline 
responsibility altogether even at home. ‘The child is 
set free from parental control to an extent which our 
ancestors would have considered ruinous. The freedom 
of our American children is very great,—often complete. 
In some respects, our boys and girls have responded 
to the trust we have placed in them. They are frank, 
truthful, sincere, haters of sham and cant, self-reliant. 
In personal purity they probably have no equals in 
the world and have had none in history. So far their 
freedom has made them strong. So far the parent’s cry, 
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‘‘O that Ishmael might live before thee!” is often 
answered to his satisfaction. 

But there is another side on which the growing gen- 
eration is not so strong. It is a maxim that no one can 
learn to command who has not learned to obey. It is 
absurd to say that those who are in their teens have 
learned all there is to know, or are wholly capable of 
directing their own lives. The parent therefore cannot 
abdicate his authority. He must take the labor with the 
love, the responsibility with the privilege. The lack of pa- 
rental control means weaknessin the child. It means more 
than this,—the lack of the ability to look up, to respect 
greater wisdom, to admire higher character,—in a word, 
it means to lack reverence. It may be said that not 
only self-control, but religion, begins in the home. It 
begins there, not merely in the prayers which are taught 
in the nursery, but in the general attitude of respect 
which the child is taught and even forced to take toward 
greater age, experience, and knowledge. The home in 
which there is no disposition to listen to what father 
or mother says is a home in which true religion 
lacks roots. Perhaps we may go further and say this 
of a home in which young people are allowed to be 
disrespectful of any one of greater age and experience. 
It may be laid down as beyond question that to encour- 
age the careless and flippant criticism of good men and 
women by the boys and girls under our charge is mis- 
chievous, and will react sooner or later not only upon 
ourselves, but upon our children. The conceit of know- 
ing it all, of being able to pass judgment upon those who 
are recognized as capable and respectable in their places, 
is as harmful as it is false. To be conscious of one’s 
own ignorance, to know that there are others who are 
more wise or experienced, and to defer to them, are neces- 
sary to all ambitions to know and to grow, one’s self, 
and are the roots of that reverence for what is higher 
that ripens into the worship and obedience of God. The 
lack of these roots is the source of what we most deplore in 
the rising generation, the want of good manners, of habits 
of industry, concentration, and persistence, impatience 
of control and of submission to moral and religious 
culture. The responsibility lies in the home, for there 
is the opportunity. The school and the church stand 
ready to do their parts, but the home must take the ini- 
tiative and must furnish the indorsement. There is a 
wail from all churches and all sects without exception 
that young people are not found in the houses of wor- 
ship as they used to be. But where is the responsibility ? 
Not with the churches or with the children. Young 
people never liked to go to church. They went because 
they had to go. They never liked to go to school; but 
they had to go, and they have to go still. Let going to 
school rest on the mere liking of the child, and we shall 
see there what we see in the churches. The change in 
the religious habits of young people does not come from 
any change in the church, but from the great change in 
the home, the reluctance of parents to regulate the lives 
of their children. 

So all things point to the need of an awakening to the 
responsibility of the parent for the higher life of the child. 
We have more comfort and luxury than ever before; we 
have better means of amusement and education; we have 
abundance of art, literature, music. Our young people 
are, in consequence, bright and genuine, but careless 
of the higher life. The parent, in the haste and fatigue 
of modern life, tends to hand over all that he can to 
experts in various lines. Whether he can shift the burden 
of the higher culture upon others or not, in some way 
he needs to be aroused to the necessity of his children’s 
having that culture. Somehow he must raise in his own 
heart the cry of Abraham, ‘‘O that Ishmael might live 
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before thee!’’ Ishmaels our children are getting to be, 
frank, free, generous, fair, self-reliant, but careless and 
wild. Ishmael and Esau are always their choice before 
the meditative Isaac and the industrious Jacob, but the 
line of Israel ran not through the free and irresponsi- 
ble sons, but through the careful and _ self-restrained. 
The future of this age does not lie in those who are grow- 
ing up in homes of luxury, untrained by labor, responsi- 
bility, and obedience, so much as in those who are taken 
in hand by adverse circumstances or conscientious 
parents, and disciplined into strong manhood and woman- 
hood. 

Sometimes we are asked what the christening of chil- 
dren means. What it does not mean we know well. 
Many ghosts of old superstitions flee from the baptismal 
font before our-modern light. We cannot believe that any 
change is wrought in the unconscious child by or through 
the touch of water. The effect is on the parents. It 
is the consecration of them. They have brought the 
child into the world. They love it and wish to do all 
they can for it. They are sure to care for its body, 
what it shall eat and wherewithal it shall be clothed. 
They are sure to care for its mind, to give it the best in- 
struction that they can secure. In a way they are 
sure to care for its manners, that they shall conform to 
the requirements of refined society. All these things 
the father and mother are compelled to attend to by 
the pressure of the common sentiment of the world or 
of their social circle. There are many cares and anxieties 
which they are sure not only to have, but to exaggerate. 
Those who have no children, or whose children have not 
arrived at sufficient age, stand astonished at some things 
that rob fathers and mothers of sleep and weigh down 
their days with worry or disappointment, so irrelevant 
and unnecessary to happiness do they seem. 

But what fathers and mothers need to be reminded 
of is what they so often forget among meaner anxieties,— 
their duty toward their child’s highest life, the life of 
the soul, which may be independent of all circum- 
stances, and need not hang on the favor of any 
social circle or family line. The service of christening, 
besides giving the name, binds the parents to the edu- 
cation of their child in the eternal life of love and trust, 
of sympathy and cheerfulness, of conscientiousness 
and purity. These are the best things, and yet they are 
apt to be the most surely forgotten. How often we wake 
to the dreadful fact that, while we have trained our chil- 
dren in certain conventional ways, have given them the 
education of the day, have even given them accomplish- 
ments, we have been as those of old who gave tithes of 
mint, anise, and cummin, and forgot the weightier mat- 
ters of the law,—justice, mercy, and truth. We have 
taken thought for food and raiment, but have not sought, 
first, the kingdom of God and his righteousness. We 
have given our boys and girls everything else, but have 
left out the food of the soul. Here they are, heirs of all 
that a great material civilization can leave to them, 
but selfish, fretful, weak of will, without the serenity of 
a true faith. Like the ancient king at his luxurious 
table, we see written on the wall the verdict upon 
our fatherhood and motherhood, ‘‘Thou art weighed in 
the balance and found wanting.” 

So the ancient service of infant baptism has a very 
beautiful meaning and a very much needed use for us. It 
is the consecration of the father and mother to the highest 
function of the parent. It is the reminder of that which 
in the haste and multiplicity of our modern life we are 
most apt to forget, that there is an eternal life here and 
now, independent of circumstances and of the world 
itself, which, if any one lack, he is poor indeed, however 
great his fortune, and a failure \ndeed, however great 
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his success in the eyes of men. Of all our Christian rites 
there is none more beautiful or more significant, and it 
will be a great loss if ever it falls out of our family life. 
The best of us cannot afford to lose at the very be- 
ginning of our life with our children this consecration of 
ourselves to their spiritual education. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The God of Music. 


The God of Music dwelleth out of doors. 

All seasons through his minstrelsy we meet, 
Breathing by field and covert haunting-sweet ; 

From organ lofts in forest old he pours 

A solemn harmony; on leafy floors 
To smooth autumnal pipes he moves his feet, 
Or with the tingling plectrum of the sleet 

In winter keen beats out his thrilling scores. 

Leave me the reed unplucked beside the stream, 
And he will stoop and fill it with the breeze; 
Leave me the viol’s frame in secret trees, 

Unwrought, and it shall wake a druid theme; 
Leave me the whispering shell on nereid shores. 
The God of Music dwelleth out of doors. 

—Edith M. Thomas. 


The Use of Sunday. 


The offering or tribute which this nation of ours makes 
one day in seven to religion in the consecration of Sunday 
is so. extraordinary that it cannot be fully expressed in 
numbers orin words. The whole nation puts aside its com- 
mon cares. It prohibits by its laws the exercise of many 
forms of human action, by conceded custom it prohibits 
many more which law cannot provide for, and all this 
from reverence. It is for the worship of God, or it is 
in obedience to his supposed commands. It is that man 
may recognize and proclaim his own dependence upon a 
superior power. No act or word by which a subject can 
defer to a king or a child to his father or the thing made 
to the maker can be conceived which should be a more 
distinctive tribute than is this offering or gift of one day 
from every seven. 

Customs vary, of course, with climates and with years. 
A Sunday of Boston in 1905 is very different from the 
Sunday of Boston of 1635, but so are the Saturdays of 
the two years different from each other. As other cus- 
toms change, the Sunday customs change and must 
change. 

By a sort of common consent the community at large 
leaves the use of this holiday—for holiday it is—to the 
direction of the people who are called the clergy of the 
country. One man in a thousand perhaps has been 
designated in one way or another to what is called the 
ministerial office. These men have a good many other 
things to do; but, prominent in the public mind, among 
all their duties is their regulation of a seventh part of 
the time of this people,—the regulation of Sunday. 

How far do they succeed in this business? 

Summer is proverbially the time when the people by 
and large take the use of Sunday into their own hands 
without any abject reverence to the plans of the minis- 
ters. A few years ago, on the arrival of a summer Sun- 
day in August, I was at a lovely New England town of 
general resort with a population, I suppose, of three or 
four thousand people. With the habits of a clergyman I 
insisted upon it that a carriage should be provided, that 
I might ‘‘go to meeting’; and with three other persons 
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I drove four miles to attend the First Congregational 
Church. This church was ‘‘under the charge” of a first- 
rate young minister. On that particular day one of the 
old ministers was to preach, a man beloved in the whole 
country and distinguished for his eminent service in one 
of our colleges. It was, so to speak, an extraordinary 
Sunday. The day itself was a ‘‘day out of heaven’”’ 
which could not be improved upon if all the angels and 
archangels, all the cherubim, and seraphim undertook 
the improvement. We assembled for the worship of the 
good God who had arranged all this, and it proved that 
thirty-five people wanted to spend an hour of Sunday 
in that way. The rest of the population of the town, 
and a thousand or two “boarders” who were in the town, 
had devised other methods. What happened in the other 
places of worship I do not know; but this was the his- 
torical religious centre of the town, and was what would 
have been called the leading church in that community. 

Something like this will be observed, or was observed 
last Sunday, in every ‘‘meeting-house”’ in New England. 
And the contrast between the numbers of the few score 
of people who are in the meeting-house and the thousands 
of people who are not leads one to ask curiously, if not 
anxiously, whether the class of the clergy to whom the 
American people has intrusted this affair is doing the 
best it can for the profitable use of the immense privi- 
lege which the American people has put into its hands. 

A letter which I have just now received from an ac- 
complished, devout, and wide-awake clergyman in the 
Church of England makes a similar comment on the 
church attendance there. It seems to be quite clear 
that, whatever else we may or may not need for the up- 
lift of the great body of men and women in their use of 
Sunday, the formal ministrations of the churches do not 
even begin to meet that necessity. 

At the same time any one who takes a long Sunday 
waik either in what the newspapers call the residential 
regions or in the business sections of a manufacturing 
town or of a large city gets the feeling that people are 
not very well satisfied with Sunday as it is. The people 
on the doorsteps or those loafing on the sidewalk seem 
to be a good deal bored. If the local administration is 
generous enough to open the public libraries on Sunday, 
you find a considerable attendance, but you do not find 
crowds of people. The attendance at our Art Museum 
in Boston is always large, but it is rather curious to see 
that it is made up mostly of Italians and other Southern 
Europeans. The habit of using Sunday in this way has 
not formed itself among Americans. 

A few years ago I had on my staff a young gentleman 
who has distinguished himself since in similar enterprises, 
who met every Sunday morning at our church a body of 
Boston boys who were attached to him. They spent a 
few minutes there in a distinct service of worship, and then 
started on foot or by the trolley for the woods, and spent 
the whole day under. his care, with such direction and 
impulse as he was able to give them. _ - 

From Hale House, where in our constituency we have 
many Jews, we have had similar enterprises which seemed 
to us successful. The reader will readily see that the 
use of the first day of the week to Jews and the Seventh 
Day Adventists, for all whom Saturday is an obligatory 
day of worship, presents questions which are particularly 
their own. 

There is no congregation in the world so satisfactory 
as that which assembles around you on Beacon Street on 
Sunday at five in the afternoon, ‘‘at the tenth tree north 
of Charles Street.” You see many people there who 
listen as if they had never heard of God’s love before. 
But the audience there is never large; that is to say, it 
is counted by scores or hundreds. The greater part of 
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the people who throng the Common on Sundays seem to 
be attracted by the musical concerts. Here is an indi- 
cation of what might be in every town, large or small. 
Music has always been the first handmaiden of the church, 
and whoever has such matters in charge ought to remem- 
ber that, in following such lines of musical method, we 
have common encouragement in what seems to be ‘‘a 
felt necessity.” 

In suggesting organized methods for the serious and 
devout use of Sunday, it ought to be remembered that 
Sunday is the work-day for the minister. It is not 
meant to be a day of rest for him. I was once coming 
home from an afternoon Sunday service when I met an 
old companion of prelatical tastes. He asked me if I 
should not find a “‘liturgical service less fatiguing”’ 
than the customary service of the Puritan churches. I 
said yes, but that I did not think that religious service 
ought to be adapted to the ease or convenience of the man 
who officiated. This remark goes low down. It is not 


dear Dr. Atlas or dear Dr. Bemis or dear Dr. Cephas 


whom we are to consider. It is the American people and 

its nearness to God. Have we as yet hit on the best 

ways in which it can use its summer Sunday holiday? 
EpwarpD E. HALe. 


Spiritual Life. 


Duty comes to us as something hard, and we shrink 
from it. No one is a large man if he does not feel that 
his duty is larger than himself.—Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzte. , 

Pal 


Help us, each one of us in his place, in the place which 
is providentially allotted to us in life, to act well our part, 
with consecrated will, with pure affection, with simplic- 
ity of heart, to do our duty and to leave the rest to God. 
Horatio Stebbins. 

& 


While a healthy body helps to make a healthy soul, 
the reverse is yet more true. Mind lifts up, purifies, sus- 
tains the body. Mental and moral activity keeps the 
body healthy, strong, and young, preserves from decay 
and renews life.—J. F. Clarke. 


a 


It is as true that penitence, purity, humility, good- 
ness, self-sacrifice, in the heart is the divinest joy and 
glory, as if all the treasures and splendors of the universe 
drew near and gathered around to pay it homage. The 


‘faith of the heart is a stronger assurance than all the 


visions of the outward sense.—Orville Dewey. 
J 


Every day we live we face a world of need and tragedy. 
Think what is going on this moment in those Eastern 
Seas. Every day our sympathies should lead us toward 
that world to serve it, no day of escape without its hand- 
lift to some little one, no hour without its heart-lift to 
some brother lacking cheer.—W,. C. Gannett. 


a 


Religion at its best is a high, but still increasing, con- 
sciousness of God’s life in one’s own. ‘‘I and the Father 
are one”’ is the humblest word a man can utter, when it 
is but another version of the prayer, ‘‘Not my will, 
but thine.” When that Gethsemane prayer is prayed 
and meant and lived, the other word, ‘‘I and the Father 
are but one,” becomes the simple fact.—Selected. 
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Tuskegee and its Work.* 


BY ROSCOE CONKLING BRUCE. 


III. 


Agriculture is of course the fundamental 
industry,—fundamental in recognition of 
the fact that the negro population is mainly 
a farming population, and of the truth that 
something must be done to stem the swell- 
ing tide that each year sweeps thousands 
of black men and women and children from 
the sunlit monotony of the plantation to 
the sunless iniquity of the slum, from a 
drudgery that is not quite cheerless to a 
competition that is altogether merciless. 
But the teaching of agriculture even in its 
elementary stages presupposes a considerable 
amount of academic preparation. How 
can chemical fertilizers be carefully analyzed 
by a boy who has made no study of general 
chemistry? How can a balanced ratio be 
adjusted by an illiterate? Similarly, the 
girl in the laundry does not make soap by 
rote, but by principle; and the girl in the 
dressmaking shop does not cut her pattern 
by luck or guess or instinct or rule of thumb, 
but by geometry. And so the successful 
teaching of the industries demand no mean 
amount of academic preparation. 

The negro needs industrial training in 
eminent degree because the capacity for 
continuous labor is a requisite of civilized 
living; because, indeed, the very first step 
in social advance is economic; because the 
industrial monopoly with which slavery 
encompassed black men has fallen shattered 
before the trumpet blast of eager white labor 
competition; and finally because no instru- 
ment of moral education is more effective 
upon the mass of mankind than cheerful, 
intelligent work, 

But Tuskegee seeks not merely to train 
young men and women to industry, but 
also to educate them for life. A public 
service has been rendered by Hampton and 
Tuskegee in proving that industrial train- 
ing—the system in which the student learns 
by doing and is paid for the commodities 
he produces—may be so managed as to edu- 
cate. Among the excellences of industrial 
training I would mention the fact that the 
severe commercial test in which sentiment 
plays no part is applied as consistently 
to the student’s labor as is the force of gravi- 
tation to a falling body,—the unavoidably 
concrete nature of the product, whether 
satisfactory or no; the discipline such train- 
ing affords in organized endeavor; the stim- 
ulus it offers to all the virtue of a drudgery 
which, though it repel an unusually ardent 
and sensitive temperament, yet wears a 
precious jewel in its head; and an excep- 
tionally keen sense of responsibility, since 
on occasion large amounts of money and 
the esteem of the school at large and the 
lives of the student’s fellows depend upon 
his circumspection and skill. I say such 
training educates. 

But that would indeed be a sorry pro- 
gramme of education which blinked the 
fact that the student must be rendered re- 
sponsive to the nobler ideals of the human 


*A lecture delivered at the Old South Mecting-house, 
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race, that his eyes must be opened to the 
immanent values of life. 

If a clear title to forty acres and a mule 
represents the extreme upper limit of a 
black man’s ambition, why call him man? 
If a bank account is the sum of his happi- 
ness, that happiness lacks humanity. If 
you would educate for life, you must arouse 
spiritual interest. The life is more than 
meat, and the body is more than raiment. 
Through history and literature the ‘Tus- 
kegee student is brought to develop a criti- 
cism, an appreciation of life, and the worth- 
ier ends of human striving. To such a 
discipline, however elementary, New Eng- 
land will not, I take it, begrudge or deny 
the name ‘‘education.”’ 

And, if your idealism wavers in: contem- 
plating the problems of trudging negroes, 
remember that the type of negro who is a 
menace to the community is he who in mo- 
ments of leisure responds to somewhat grosser 
incentives than the poetry of Longfellow and 
the romance of Hawthorne and the philos- 
ophy of Emerson. I would reassure your 
idealism with this counsel of prudence. 

Another question presses: Does the value 
of Tuskegee lie in the fact that the school 
equips for happy lives merely as many per- 
sons as are subjected to the immediate play 
of its influences, that its circle of efficiency 
includes only as many as are enrolled in 
its various courses? To that question every 
teacher in the school and the mass of grad- 
uates and students would give an emphatic 
and decisive No! The real value of the 
school lies in the service rendered the people 
of the communities where our young folk 
go to live and labor and teach. Now work 
in wood and iron, however assiduously 
prosecuted, never erected in any human 
being’s heart a passion for social service: a 
finer material must be used, a material finer 
than gold. And so the plan and deeper 
intent of the institute are incapable of 
realization without the incentives supplied 
by history and literature. 

Finally, there is a trade for which the aca- 
demic studies, supplemented by specific 
normal instruction, are the direct prepara- 
tion,—teaching school. 

In the census year there were over 21,000 
negro school teachers in the United States, 
and in the decade 1890-1900 the rate of 
increase was more than twice as rapid as 
that of the negro population. But, never- 
theless, there were in 1900 more than twice 
as many teachers in the South per 10,000 
white school children as per 10,000 colored. 
But such data cannot even approximately 
indicate the relative amount of teaching 
enjoyed by these two classes of children, 
for the statistical method cannot express 
the incalculable disparity in teaching effi- 


ciency. A friend of mine—a graduate of: 


Brown University—was for several years 
a member of a board which corrected the 
examination papers of negro candidates 
for teachers’ certificates in a certain South- 
ern State. He confessed to me that repeat- 
edly not a single paper submitted really 
deserved a passing mark, but the board was 
“simply compelled to grant certificates any- 
how, in order to provide teachers enough 
to go. around.’ Nor is such a dearth of 
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pedagogues in the least extraordinary. The 
mission of Tuskegee Institute is largely 
to supply measurably well-equipped teachers 
for the schools,—teachers able and eager 
to teach gardening and carpentry as well as 
grammar and arithmetic, teachers who seek 
to organize the social life of their communi- 
ties upon wholesome principles, tactfully 
restraining grossness and unobtrusively prof- 
fering new and nobler sources of enjoyment. 
And so the academic studies are wrought 
into the essential scheme of Tuskegee’s 
work, 

Let us inspect with some closeness the 
present organization of the institution. 
The students are fundamentally divided 
into day students and night students. The 
night students work in the industries largely 
at common labor, all day, every day, and 
go to school at night, thus paying their 
current board bills, and accumulating such 
credits at the treasurer’s office as will later 
defray their expenses in the day school. 
The day-school students are divided per- 
pendicularly through the classes into two 
sections, section No, 1 working in the in- 
dustries every other day for three days a 
week and attending academic classes the 
remaining three days, while this situation 
is exactly reversed for section No. 2. Thus 
every week-day half of each day-school class 
is in the academic department, while the 
other half is in the industrial. This arrange- 
ment effects an equal distribution of work- 
ing force and skill over every week-day. 
The day-school students consist, then, of 
two classes of persons,—those who, as night 
students, have accumulated credits suffi- 
cient to pay their way, and those whose fam- 
ilies are able to pay a considerable part of 
their expenses. The earnings of a student 
in the day school cannot be large enough 
to pay his current board bill, but such a 
student is ordinarily enjoying the valuable 
advantage of working at one of the more 
skilled trades. The night-school student, 
perhaps, because of greater maturity in 
years and experience, may be relied upon to 
apply himself with utmost diligence to his 
academic studies. So, in much less than 
half the time allotment, he advances in his 
academic studies about half as fast as the 
day-school student. This schedule did not 
spring full-fledged from the seething brain 
of any theorist. It is no fatuous imitation 
of the educational practice of some remote 
and presumptively dissimilar institution. 
It has, so to say, elaborated itself in adjust- 
ment to the school needs of the particular 
situation. This provision boasts not of 
novelty, but of utility. Though not ideal, 
it is practicable. 

But the central fact is that this Tuskegee 
plan, while undoubtedly securing ample 
time for the teaching of the industries, 
makes possible no mean amount of academic 
study. The more clearly to exhibit the 
grounds of this proposition, let me refer 
in some slight detail to English and to 
mathematics. 

Mathematics represents the group of aca- 
demic studies which possess direct techni- 
cal value for the industries. Moreover, 
it is a pretty good index of the grades com- 
prehended within the academic depart- 
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ment. In the lowest class in the day 
school—there is one lower in the night 
school—the arithmetic tables are mastered 
and fractions introduced and developed 
with the use of liquid, dry, surface, and time 
measures, whereas in the Senior class al- 
gebra is studied through simultaneous quad- 
ratics and plane geometry through the first 
four books of Wentworth; that is say to, 
the lowest school-class is about equivalent 
to what you know as a fourth grade, and 
the Senior to about the first year in your 
high school. Despite a much smaller time 
allotment our students, roughly speaking, 
keep pace with yours because they are older 
and somewhat more serious, because the 
course is shortened by the elimination of 
uselessly perplexing topics in arithmetic, 
like compound proportion and cube root, 
but chiefly because the utility is made vivid, 
and vigorous interest aroused by its imme- 
diate application in class room and shop 
to problems arising in the industries. Our 
students are not stuffed, like sausages, with 
rules and definitions: they ascend to gen- 
eral principles through the analysis of con- 
crete cases. 

English serves to represent the group of 
studies that exercise a liberalizing influence 
upon the student’s mind and character, 
that possess a cultural rather than a tech- 
nical value. From oral lessons in language 
in the lower classes, the students advance 
to a modicum of technical grammar in the 
middle of the course, and hence to the 
thetoric of the Senior year. Moreover, 
an unusually large amount of written com- 
position is insisted upon, the compositions 
being used not merely to discipline the stu- 
dents in chaste feeling, consecutive think- 
ing, and efficient expression, but also to 
sharpen his powers of observation and to 
stimulate him to pick out of his daily ex- 
perience the elements that are significant. 
School readers are used because they pre- 
sent economically and compactly a whole 
gamut of literary styles and forms. These 
readers are importantly supplemented and 
gradually superseded by classics appro- 
priate to the grades. The classics, whether 
“Robinson Crusoe’ or “Ivanhoe” or ‘Rip 
Van Winkle” or the ‘“‘House of Seven Gables” 
or the ‘Merchant of Venice,’’ presents a 
work of art in its totality, and permits the 
student to acquire some sense of literary 
structure. The dominant note in literary 
instruction is perhaps esthetic, but I am 
convinced that the ethical influence of this 
instruction at Tuskegee is profound and 
abiding. 

However liberal the provisions of the 
curriculum, the value of the academic de- 
partment is finally determined by the abil- 
ity and devotion of the teachers. Uni- 
versities and normal schools and the sea- 
soned staffs of public-school systems,—from 
these sources, whether in Massachusetts or 
in California or in Georgia, Principal Wash- 
ington has gathered a force of academic 
teachers of rare ability and devotion. Emi- 
nent for personality rather than for method 
these teachers are no tyros in method. In 
such hands the excellent features of the 
curriculum are raised to the mth power. 

Finally, academic and industrial teachers 
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are animated with a sentiment of solidarity, 
an esprit de corps, which solves many a 
problem of conflicting duty and jurisdic- 
tion, and which must impress the student 
with the essential unity of Tuskegee’s en- 
deavor to equip men and women for life. 
The crude, stumbling, sightless plantation 
boy, who lives in the environment of Tus- 
kegee for three or four years, departs at 
least with an alertness, a resourcefulness, and 
above all a spirit of service that announces 
the educated man. 

Howard and Fisk and Atlanta and Berea, 
Hampton and ‘Tuskegee,—every one ex- 
cept Tuskegee has been built up and is ad- 
ministered by white men. Tuskegee is 
alone the fruit of a black man’s heart and 
brain and administrative skill. Tuskegee 
Institute is at once a powerful instrument 
for the uplift of black men and an irrefrag- 
able proof of the black man’s capacity for 
the tasks of civilization. 


Dr. A. D. Mayo’s Ministry of 


Education. 


The Ministry of Education, by Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, LL.D., is one of the most unique 
benefactions. It is his own work and that 
of those who, in the most informal way, co- 
operated with him. The doctor did not 
come to it without preparation. He was 
born on the 31st of January, 1823, in War- 
wick, Mass, He studied at Deerfield Acad- 
emy and Amherst College, and in 1846 en- 
tered the Universalist and afterward the 
Unitarian ministry. He was in charge of 
the Independent Christian Society at Glouces- 
ter, Mass., eight years. Then, from 1854, 
he was two years at Cleveland, Ohio, where 
he became especially interested in the im- 
proved methods of work when Hon. Andrew 
Freese was superintendent and E. E. White, 
LL.D., teacher. He lectured extensively 
upon educational subjects on the Western 
Reserve. From 1856 to 1863 he was pastor 
in Albany, N.Y. Here he had seven years’ 
use of the State Library, aided by the sug- 
gestions of the librarian, Dr. Holmes. His 
interest in education was deepened and his 
observations extended as he became familiar 
with the work that Mr. Page did before his 
death in the State Normal School and that 
of Dr. Stearns in the female academy. 

His services were not only called for by 
those interested in education, but. he spoke 
extensively and with great effect for the 
cause of the Union. His mind was alert on 
all the essential questions that agitated the 
public. In 1862-63 he became pastor in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and was soon made a mem- 
ber of the school board, and by his able and 
brilliant advocacy of the Bible in public 
schools became known throughout the coun- 
try. His close proximity to the seat of the 
Civil War brought before him all the great 
questions involved in a manner to arouse him 
to the utmost effort for their solution. 
Whatever else might be attempted, he was 
most profoundly convinced of the supreme 
part that education must perform in estab- 
lishing order, peace, and prosperity in the 
future. In 1872 he moved to Springfield, 
Mass., as pastor of the Church of the Unity; 
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and, until he resigned in 1880, his labors as 
an educator were in requisition as a member 
of the board of education of the city and as 
a lecturer throughout the State in the em- 
ploy of the State Board of Education. His 
love of educational work, his profound be- 
lief in its beneficence to mankind in all per- 
sonal duties and in all social, civil, and re- 
ligious relations, the eloquence with which 
he presented its many phases, united to 
secure for his labors the most wide and 
hearty recognition. His readiness and effec- 
tiveness as a writer were also called into 
requisition. He had observed extensively 
and studied carefully the movements of 
American thought and activity. In the val- 
ley of the Ohio he met with multitudes of 
refugees from the colored and white popula- 
tion of the South-west. Unable, from im- 
perfect health, to join the ranks of the Union 
Army, his attention was all the more con- 
centrated on the issue of the conflict and 
the long period of rehabilitation of Southern 
society that followed changes so radical 
through so large a share of the area of the 
Union. 

In all this experience and observation he 
confesses that an irresistible impression was 
forcing itself upon his mind that in some 
way a providential ‘‘call’’ might come to 
him for useful service in this stage of the 
great revolutionary epoch. It was not as 
a teacher or a representative of any eccle- 
siastical body or as a government official 
that he desired to go to the Southern people. 
It seemed to him that there was a place in 
this vast enterprise of educating the children 
and youth of those States for a friendly pri- 
vate citizen of the United States who might 
go on ‘‘a labor of love’”’ to all the people of 
the South, and, with the exception of teach- 
ing, organizing schools, and becoming an 
“agent” of any kind, serving as a ‘‘man of 
all work”’ in a field so extensive and attrac- 
tive, With these earnest hopes and fixed 
plans he visited Washington, consulted with 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, with President Hayes and his esti- 
mable wife, and with the numerous states- 
men from the North and South. The idea 
found unexpected reception. Friends on the 
one hand furnished means and on the other 
opened the way. He made his first visit 
South in 1880, the funds being raised in the 
main by Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 

For six years, in addition to his speaking, 
he was the efficient editorial writer of the 
New England Journal of Education. Of his 
publications largely circulated may be men- 
tioned ‘‘The South at School,’ ‘National 
Aid to Education,” “‘ The City of Washington: 
A National University,” ‘‘Last Words from 
the South,” ‘‘The South, the North, and 
the Nation keeping School,’’ ‘‘The New Edu- 
cation in the South,’ ‘‘The Normal School 
in America,” ‘‘Gov. Butler and the Schools 
of Massachusetts,”’ ‘‘ The Common School and 
Common Morality,’ ‘“The Academy, Old 
and New,” ‘A Southern Graded School,’ 
“American Brains in American Hands,” 
“The Educational Situation in the South,’ 
“A New Version of the Children in the 
Wood,” “Southern Women in the Recent 
Educational Movement in the South.” 

The singleness of his aim to promote edu- 
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cation, the fulness of his information upon 
the most advanced methods, and his happy 
manner of presenting all phases of his sub- 
ject united to make him welcome to all 
classes. He had a message for all, and all 
heard him gladly,—the dwellers amid all the 
advantages of libraries and institutions of 
learning in the cities and those shut out of 
these advantages in the country districts, 
also teachers, members of other learned pro- 
fessions, and those engaged in the various 
industrial pursuits, farmers, mechanics, to- 
gether with children and youth in Sabbath 
schools and churches of every denomina- 
tion, and youth in every grade of instruc- 
tion from the kindergarten to the university. 
His visits have carried cheer and instruction 
to private and public schools, whether for 
the white or for the black. He has, by special 
request, visited nearly all of the institutions 
maintained by Northern charity for colored 
youth in the South. His messages have had 
something for every one, whether high or 
low, who sought an education. Institutions 
of all grades for whites have counted it a 
privilege to entertain him and gain wisdom 
from his addresses. Many places he has 
visited several times, with increasing wel- 
come. He has done much to remove un- 
founded prejudices and to aid in the over- 
coming of the inherent difficulties of the situ- 
ation and in lodging arguments where they 
will be repeated for generations. He has 
visited and labored in the cause of universal 
education in thirty-five States of the Union 
and in the District of Columbia. 

An important feature of his work is the 
Sunday preaching, generally upon topics con- 
nected with education, in churches of every 
denomination which are open to the occu- 
pation of clergymen outside of their own 
body. In the South, with the exception of 
personal entertainment and to some extent 
of transportation, this ministry has been ‘‘a 
labor of love.” In doing this work for nine- 
teen years Dr. Mayo has travelled more than 
75,000 miles, has delivered more than 4,000 
public lectures, preached 800 times in 
churches in nearly all parts of the country, 
and has visited nearly all the leading col- 
leges and great numbers of academies for 
both races in all the Southern States, with es- 
pecial reference to the establishment of the 
common-school system everywhere. ‘The 
amount of writing done far exceeds that of 
the ordinary city clergyman connected with 
his professional ministry. More than 100 
addresses have been printed, often reprinted, 
and with the aid of the daily press, as well 
as numerous pamphlet editions, have prob- 
ably reached a circulation of 1,000,000 copies. 
Three ‘Circulars of Information,” of the 
United States Bureau of Education, with 
other matter furnished, have reached a cir- 
culation of 100,000 copies, This ministry 
has been carried on during these years at 
an expense of not less than $60,000, For 
several years the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation furnished a portion of the yearly 
fund as a tribute to the common-school work 
in the South, as the ministry has always been 
unsectarian, though thoroughly Christian in 
the broad American sense that the common 
school is at once a school of morality and 
practical religion, At least two-thirds of 
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the entire fund has been collected yearly by 
the contributions of the friends of education, 
chiefly in the New England States, with the 
entire personal earnings of Dr. Mayo ap- 
plied to the same use. This appropriation 
is no longer made, and the only support of 
this ministry is by the contributions of its 
friends and the earnings of Dr. Mayo from 
literary labors connected with education. 

The work was never more promising than 
at present, and the interest of its supporters 
does not seem to abate. He has helped 
many in the South to see more clearly the 
theories and practice of the North in edu- 
cation. He has also done great service in 
conveying to the public mind of the North 
his varied and interesting views of the strug- 
gle for education in the South. His ministry 
is calculated to arouse the deepest sympathy 
and most hearty approval of all those en- 
gaged in uplifting that whole section of the 
country, and thus doing their utmost to 
unite the entire land in one effort to aid the 
children and perpetuate a united and happy 
nation. 


Literature, 


MacsBetH, A WARNING AGAINST SUPER- 
STITION. By Esther Gideon Noble. Bos- 
ton: The Poet-lore Company.—‘Mr. 
has written a valuable book,” said a well- 
known critic; “for he has shown us how 
many things can possibly be misunder- 
stood!” Let us put with this Thoreau’s 
striking dictum: Perhaps we should ap- 
plaud more eagerly the things with which 
we disagree than those with which we agree, 
for these are the things that set us thinking. 
Miss Noble has certainly set us thinking by 
her interesting monograph, and assuredly, 
too, we must, after some reflection, disagree 
with several of her conclusions. The main 
contention—namely, that Macbeth was 
guided in his downward career by a miser- 
able superstition, that superstition is danger- 
ous, if not wicked—we can let pass as more 
or less of a truism. That Macbeth was ‘“‘a 
man of thought” falls in line with the judg- 
ment of no less a dramatic expert than Sir 
Henry Irving, who holds that Macbeth was 
from the very first—as he had always meant 
to murder Duncan, and needed no prompt- 
ing from his wife—one of the worst of Shakes- 
peare’s villains, because an intellectual and 
also a very poetic villain. But beyond this 
we cannot easily follow Miss Noble’s ingen- 
ious deductions. We find no indications 
of Banquo’s being ‘‘no better than Mac- 
beth.” Much less does there seem any- 
thing more than a clever but very sophis- 
tical argument in favor of the notion that 
Macbeth was in person one of Banquo’s as- 
sassins, and that he was also in disguise— 
the “‘shag-haired villain’’—one of the mur- 
derers of the Macduff family,—a theory 
certainly more ingenious than _ sensible. 
Miss Noble thinks that neither Macbeth nor 
Lady Macbeth “ever experienced remorse 
or repentance.” Words are tricksy things; 
but, on the whole, we prefer Mr. Henry 
Clapp’s distinction that Macbeth felt re- 
morse, while his wife, a nobler spirit, knew 
genuine repentance. She is ‘‘a woman, 
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and not a fiend,’”’ and “leans upon her hus- 
band much more than he does upon her,””— 
a view well-supported by several recent 
actresses, who entirely throw over Char- 
lotte Cushman’s rendering of a strident vir- 
ago, and portray the wretched queen, after 
her one screwing of her courage to the stick- 
ing-place, as a nervous wreck,—a concep- 
tion borne out by many subtle points in the 
text. But we hardly follow Miss Noble so 
far as to think that Macbeth, in spite of his 
terror at Banquo’s ghost and his apparent 
indifference to his wife’s death, is, in any 
proper sense of the word, “insane,” Un- 
doubtedly, his wading knee-deep in blood 
has left its terrible marks upon him; but we 
should say that at the last his conscience had 
been rather seared than made more sensi- 
tive to the enormity of his guilt. 


THE Mrsstanic Hope IN THE NEW TEs- 
TAMENT. By Shailer Mathews. Published 
by the University of Chicago Press.—Dr. 
Mathews has succeeded in presenting an il- 
luminating treatment because he has avoided 
two tendencies. He has neither written 


'|apologetically nor minimized the results of 


modern Biblical study. Throughout his 
method has been historical. The work is 
far from colorless, for the writer does not 
blink the real issues involved. He is force- 
ful and original at just those points where 
a non-committal attitude is so unsatisfying. 
In the opening chapters he reviews recent 
criticism, particularly that of Schiirer, and 
shows how misleading he is in presenting the 
Messianic hope as a uniform conception. 
There was no orthodox Messianism among 
the Jews. It was in the process of develop- 
ment, now revolutionary, now transcen- 
dental. The fundamental elements in es- 
chatological Messianism as found in the 
Apocalyptic literature of Judaism are three, 
—the coming age, the judgment, and the 
personal Messiah. ‘The content of the last 
element varied from a man to a superhuman 
character. The second part of the work is 
devoted to Jesus’ conception of himself. The 
writer finds no justification for the highly 
subjective criticism of Prof. Briggs in his New 
Light on the Life of Jesus. He can find no 
solution of difficulties by changing the order 
of the ministry. Healso dissents from Holtz- 
mann’s diversion of the words of Jesus in 
application to the age rather than to himself. 
The strongest argument for Jesus’ self- 
estimate is, however, cumulative, according 
to Dr. Mathews, and his experience was the 
basis for the traditional interpretation, not 
the result of it. It matters not in what 
scheme his life is placed, whether as an ele- 
ment in the economic expectation of Phari- 
saism, or in some scientific hypothesis like 
that of evolution 


THe Human Toucn. By Edith M. Nich- 
oll, Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 
$1.50.—Life in the great South-west, in- 
cluding trouble with cattle stealers, politi- 
cal excitement, original types of character, 
and a romantic love-story, finds animated 
representation in these pages. The char- 
acter of Sylvia is admirably portrayed, both 
in its strength and charm, The free, wild 
life of the plains, that to some natures is 
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dull to the point of madness, is shown in 
various aspects; and the book contains 
much of interest both to the reader who 
wants a good story and to him who cares 
most for the study of human nature. 


A SELF-MADE MAN’s WIFE. HER LETTERS 
TO HER Son. By Charles Eustace Merriman. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—It can hardly be ex- 
pected that these letters prove as popular 
as did those which suggested them. ‘The 
Chicago pork-packer’s wife writes to her son 
good-humored, rather shrewd ddvice con- 
cerning his early married life and the bring- 
ing up of the first baby, introducing plenty 
of anecdotes, many of them too ancient to 


have been properly brought in as personal |: 


experiences, but always readable. Her pro- 
fessed intention is to save the son in some 
measure from the result of his father’s mer- 
cenary maxims, 


Miscellaneous. 


Der Schuss von der Kanzel, Conrad Ferdi- 
nand Meyer’s charmingly humorous story 
of Swiss life and scenery, appears in the In- 
ternational Modern Language Series, as 
edited, with notes, introduction, exercises 
for retranslation, and vocabulary, by Martin 
H. Haertel of the University of Wisconsin. 
It touches the strife between Calvinist and 
Catholic in the mountain republic, and is 
intended, in this edition, for students who 
have had at least a year’s preparation in 
German. (Ginn & Co.) 


The interest in the books of LeBaron 
Russell Briggs, best known and affectionately 
known as Dean Briggs, does not diminish; 
and they are rightly considered reminders 
of true principles almost as essential to 
parents as to students and educators. 
School, College and Character, and Routines 
and Ideals have done much to correct the 
earlier disproportion in the fate of students, 
when only he who was called to the Dean’s 
office for misconduct or idleness had any- 
thing like a fair show ‘“‘to get to know the 
dean.”’ Now the dean’s words of warning 
or encouragement may be read by all the 
students, and they come with a personal 
sound and significance, often as if spoken 
instead of written. They make for charac- 
ter, whether he is talking to Harvard men, 
Wellesley girls, the teachers who fit boys 
for the wider life of the university, or the 
parents who send their boys to college from 
widely differing homes. His text is two- 
fold,—‘‘Be thou faithful unto death” and 
‘“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Each, $1 net. 


The Magazines. ) 


The Living Age for July 8 contains several 
articles of especial interest. In ‘‘Ruskin’s 
Views of Literature,’’ which is taken from 
the Contemporary, R. Warwick Bond groups 
a succession of quotations with cumulative 
effect, which will surprise even those readers 
who thought themselves familiar with Rus- 
kin’s paradoxes. The possible gain to Oc- 
cidental civilization from the contact with 
Japanese thought is the subject of an article, 
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entitled ‘‘The Call of the East’’; and, apropos 
of the recent demonstrations in London in 
behalf of our retiring minister, some delight- 
ful appreciative reminiscences, called ‘“The 
Literary Associations of the American Em- 
bassy,’”’ as grouped by a writer in the Fort- 
nightly Review, have a timely value. 


The summer number of Poet Lore is one 
of the most valuable issues of this magazine, 
so absolutely indispensable to’ the student 
of literature. The leading contribution is a 
complete translation of Maeterlinck’s new 
play Joyzelle, and, like all Poet Lore plays, 
the translation is a masterpiece, giving in 
English the very life of the French original. 
Another notable translation in this number 
s “The Wooing of Damayanti,” being the 
story of Prince Nala, from the Sanskrit of 
the Mahabharata. ‘‘An appreciation of Gio- 
sue Carducci,’”? ‘‘Walt Whitman and Arno 
Holz,” ‘Japanese Poetry again,” ‘Recent 
German Criticism,” ‘“Tennyson’s Holy Grail,” 
and ‘‘Pulse in Verbal Rhythm” are among 
the important contributions. Poet Lore 
seems to gain in both literary value and 
typographical excellence with every issue. 
(Boston. $1 a copy, $3 a year.) 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for July has the 
following varied contents: ‘“‘An Ancient 
Story of Politics and Reform,” Prof. H. H. 
Powers, Newton, Mass.; ‘‘Consecration,”’ 
Rev. William H. Bates, Clifton Springs, N.Y.; 
“The Christocentric Theology,’ Prof. John 
W. Buckham, Berkeley, Cal.; ‘‘Polytheism, 
Tritheism, and the Trinity,’ Rev. Joseph E. 
Walker, Shaowu, China; ‘Theology and 
Art,” Rev. James Lindsay, Kilmarnock, 
Scotland; ‘The Hand of Apollos in the 
Fourth Gospel,” Rev. G. S. Rollins, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; ‘“The Negro South and North,”’ 
Prof. W. IE. Burghardt Du Bois, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
“The Reason and Nature of Christ’s Suffer- 
ings,’ Prof. S. W. Howland, Atlanta, Ga.; 
“The Ethics of Standard Oil,’’ Prof. G. Fred- 
erick Wright, Oberlin, Ohio. Notes: “‘Is 
Evolution Calvinistic?’ Mr. Arthur B. 
Reeve, New York, N.Y.; “‘Evolution and 
Freedom,’’ Rev. Chauncey J. Hawkins, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; ‘“The Higher Criticism 
of Lady Huntingdon as Hymnist,” Rev. 
James H. Ross, North Cambridge, Mass. 
“An Ancient Story of Politics and Reform’”’ 
leads one to look with more charity upon 
Lorenzo di Medici than has been the wont 
of the eulogists of Savonarola. The article 
on ‘The Negro South and North’ is by the 
most brilliant representative of the negro 
race, who sees that his people at the North 
meet with about as many obstacles in the 
way of rising as they do at the South. The 
article by the editor upon “The Ethics of 
Standard Oil” is a vigorous defence in detail 
of the positions taken in the previous num- 
ber of the magazine, and represents that Mr. 
Rockefeller is the subject of grievous slanders 
and libels, and charges that many clergy- 
men who are putting themselves forward as 
divinely appointed champions of the eighth 
commandment are most grievous violators 


of the ninth, which says, ‘Thou shalt not, 


bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 
The remaining articles and notes will interest 
a variety of theological readers. ($3 per 
year, 75 cents a number.) 
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WHAT WAS THE LOST END 
OF ST. MARK’S COSPEL? 


IMPRESSIONS OF CHRISTIANITY 


From the Points of View of the 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. 
See HIBBERT JOURNAL, July. 


Tue OTHER ARTICLES IN THIS NUMBER ARE 


IMPRESSIONS OF CHRISTIANITY FROM 
THE POINTS OF VIEW OF THE NON- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. I. The Synop- 
Bs Gospels and the Jewish Consciousness. 

y C. G. Montefiore. 

SHOULD AGNOSTICS BE MISERABLE? 
G. M. Trevelyan. 

MR. MEREDITH Pl RELIGION. The Rev. 
James Moffatt, D 

THE. GOD OF SPINOZA AS INTERPRE- 
TED BY HERDER. Prof. A. C. McGiffert. 

IS THE AGE OF FAITH RETURNING? 
The Rev. John Hutton, M.A. 

SIR OLIVER LODGE ON HAECKEL. Jo- 


seph McCabe. 
THE BIRTH OF A SOUL? OSCAR WILDE 
Prof. Hugh Walker, 


( Sarg esis Phase). 

WHAT WAS THE LOST END OF ST. 
MARK’S GOSPEL?  Torkild Skat Ror- 
dam, C.T. University of Copenhagen. 

THE TEACHING OF THE Cem 
RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
PLEA FOR REFORM. Mrs. Ravaries 
Ussher. 

Annual subscriptions, which may commence 
with any number, $2.50, postfree. Single 
numbers, 75 cents, post free. 

Subscriptions are booked and single numbers 
sold by G. E. STECHERT & Co., 129-133 
West Twentieth Street, New York, The In- 
ternational News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, The American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, from any good bookseller, or 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


New and Recent 
Temperance Publications. 


Temperance Testimonies. 
By Representative Men, 
Brief exprepsions of opinion by Rudyard Kipling, 
Carroll D. Wright, David Starr Jordan, John D. 
Long, and ‘others, emphasizing temperance principles, 
24. The Temperance Problem. 
By JosEPpH H. CROOKER. 
A brief survey of present conditions and tendencies; 
the problem ancient and difficult; methods of prog- 
ress; losses in the struggle; specific gains; con- 
clusions. 
2. Personal Purity (Revised). 
By EDwARD EVERETT HALE. 


Making the most of one’s self; lessons of the tremen- 
dous power of purity of body and mind; a higher 
standard in modern society; evidences of progress. 
The Unitarian Denomination and its 
Relation to the Temperance Reform 
Movement. By WitiiAmM L. WALSH. 


The very spirit of Unitarianism involves support of 
temperance principles; declarations to that effect; 
some misconceptions. 


25. 


22. 


Please order by number in, not by title. 


All of the above are published for free distri- 
bution, and such as are desired will be gladly 
sent postpaid to any address upon request. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
PRICE 50 OENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Blinding. 


“ One—two- three— 
And out goes she!” 
Oh, what is the trouble with Marjorie, 
All alone out there by the apple-tree? 
Quiet she stands, 
Her face in her hands— 
Is she sad or sorry? Oh, no, nota bit! 
Don’t you see she’s blinding because she’s “It”? 
--Little Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Strawberry Feast. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


Il. 

The Little People were very gay and good- 
humored, laughing and joking as they ate, in 
so charming a manner that Kristen could 
have found it easy to forget the food if they 
had not continually entreated her :— 

“Eat, eat, Kristen! Every bite and sup 
will bring you joy.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘No, no,” she re- 
plied. ‘Dear Little People, if I eat, I can 
never go home again, and I want to go home. 
Besides, I am needed there.” 

“Oh, they will not need you much longer,”’ 
one returned lightly. ‘‘Soon there will be 
no cows to tend.” 

Kristen was astonished and shocked. “Is 
it you that are killing our cattle?” she cried, 
starting up. 

“Reason we had!” they made answer in 
one voice. And the berg-king said :— 

“Kristen, Jon razed our mound down in 
the valley. We had lived there from the 
beginning, and might have been happy there 
until the end; but, for a handful of wheat, 
he drove us thence. Jon threw away his 
luck.” And all the berg-folk sang :— 

“Jon may take, but cannot keep; 

Jon may sow, but shall not reap; 

From farm to fjeld Jon’s cows may fare, 

But they will find the berg-folks there.” 

“T am sure he did not mean to harm you,” 
said Kristen eagerly. ‘‘It was because he 
does not believe in the Hidden Ones, and so 
did not think of your being there. Farmer 
Jon is good.’”’ And she went on to tell some 
of his many deeds of kindness and generosity 
to those less fortunate than himself. ‘He 
has been good to us,’”’ she concluded. ‘‘A 
slide came down upon my father’s farm and 
buried everything. Then Farmer Jon gave 
us a home and made us his herders.” 

When she came to this, they began to 
look askance, and one of them laughed out 
gleefully. ‘‘Ole was an unbeliever too,’’ he 
said. 

“Was it you?” cried Kristen, ‘‘Was it 
you that sent the slide down upon my father’s 
farm?” 

She looked so hurt and angry that the 
berg-king spoke up quickly. ‘Not we, but 
kinsmen of ours,’”’ he said. And all the berg- 
folk sang :— 


‘Ole the berg-folk could not bear, 
And now there is no Ole there.” 


“My mother has believed in you,” said 
Kristen reproachfully, ‘‘and so has Andreas’s 
mother, and so have Andreas and I, But 
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now Andreas must go away to seek his fort- 
une, and we are all unhappy.”’ She put her 
hands over her eyes and began to cry. 

In an instant they were crowding around 
her, and the berg-king drew her hands 
down from her face. ‘Kristen,’ he said 
gently, “it is true that you have believed 
in us, but Andreas does not now. He tells 
you about us only because he knows it pleases 
you. And your mother and Andreas’s 
mother are half doubtful. They think Jon 
and Ole very wise. But we do not want 
you ‘to weep. We want to be kind to you. 
You have been generous to us, let us be so 
to you. Come and live with us. You shall 
be my queen, and we will spend our life in 
giving you joy.” 

“No, no!” answered Kristen. “I must 
live with my kind. Think how unhappy 
you would be to live with humans, Besides, 
you are cruel. I thought you were good, 
but you are cruel.” 

“Reason we had!’ they all exclaimed, 
half angry and half sorrowful. Then they 
began to act very strangely. The berg- 
king walked away, and some of the Little 
People gathered about him and talked 
earnestly, even excitedly. Others ran out 
in the floor and turned somersaults or 
wrestled with one another. Others stood 
apart and muttered together or made fierce 
gestures. Kristen sat in her golden chair 
and cried. 

But, as she watched them through her 
tears, she observed a wondrous thing: the 
Little People were growing beautiful. One 
after another, and yet all together, they 
were becoming the prettiest creatures im- 


aginable. Their locks were like red gold in 
sunshine. ‘Their faces were as fair as the 
blush rose. Their forms were elegant. 


They were as lovely and graceful as the elves 
that dance above the foss. Their red caps 
and dull brown garb looked bloomy, like 
the petals of flowers and the skin of fruits, 
and to glisten as if with sunbright dewdrops. 
Kristen was so amazed that she stopped 
crying, and then they flocked about her, 
smiling gayly. 

“Kristen,” said the berg-king, “‘we have 
decided to forgive Jon and Ole for your 
sake. Believe in us they shall, but for an- 
other reason. You shall take away with you 
two gifts which will restore their fortunes. 
For Jon you shall have this.” And he placed 
a little piece of white metal in her hand, 
As she looked, it turned into a tiny hoe; 
and all the berg-folk sang :— 

‘‘Wherever Jon shall stir the mould, 

There shall spring forth a hundred-fold.”’ 

“This is for Ole,’ he continued, laying a 
little piece of yellow metal in her palm. It 
turned into a tiny golden bell, and all the 
berg-folk sang — 

‘‘Where’er the little berg-bell rings 

The fairy herd good fortune brings.” 

“And now, Kristen,” said the berg-king, 
“you may choose a present for yourself.” 
As he spoke, some of the berg-folk came 
dancing up to her with baskets of treasures 
in their hands,—exquisite golden things 
and things made of precious stones, Kris- 
ten looked at them in delight, but she put 
her hands behind her. 
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“My choice is different,’ she said hastily. 
“T want the berg-folk’s friendship, always 
and forever. If ever we do anything to 
vex or hurt you, I want you to come and 
tell us, and let us set it right.” 

The Little People cheered and clapped 
their hands. A wild, sweet music rose and 
swelled, and they danced around her so 
gracefully that she could hardly keep from 
joining them. 

“Don’t, don’t!” she cried. ‘Dear Little 
People, you know I must not dance with 
you!’ At which they laughed and cheered 
and— 

Suddenly she found herself standing by 
the berg-mound in the rose-gold twilight 
which now was fading into day. In her 
hand she held the tiny gifts, and, as she 
looked at them, she rang the bell. The 
sound it made was fairy sweet and delicate, 
and, while its fine, faint tinkle was echoing 
from the mountain walls, she saw a milk- 
white cow standing beside her, and then 
another, and another—five, six, ten, twenty, 
fifty, a hundred, so many that she could not 
count them, all milky white or soft red-brown 
or glossy black, and all small and shapely. 
Around the first cow’s neck was a golden 
collar, bearing the name Ole in jewelled 
lettering. Kristen tied the golden bell to 
the golden collar; and then she went home- 
ward, through the dewy daybreak, singing 
her merriest herd-song and followed by the 
fairy cows. 


A London Gentleman. 


A London gentleman who had a beautiful 
collie provided him with a collar on which 
the owner’s name and address were engraved. 
On being asked whether this had ever served 
to bring the dog back to him, he told the 
following interesting incident :-— 

“On one occasion I lost Scoti in Piccadilly, 
You know how much I rush about in han- 
som cabs, and Scoti always goes with me— 
we travel many miles in a week together in 
this way; but on this occasion I was walk- 
ing and missed him. Search was in vain. 
The crowd was great, traffic drowned the 
sound of my whistle; and, after waiting 
awhile and looking elsewhere, I returned to 
my surburban home without my com- 
panion, and sorrowful, yet hoping that he 
might find his way back. 

“In about two hours after my arrival a 
hansom cab drove up to the door, and out 
jumped Scoti. The cabman rang for his 
fare, and, thinking he had somehow captured 
the runaway, I inquired how and where he 
found him, ‘Oh, sir,’ said cabby, ‘I didn’t 
hail him at all. He hailed me. I was a- 
standing close by St. James’s Church, a-look- 


‘|ing out for a fare, when in jumps the dog. 


” 


“Like his impudence,”’ says I. So I shouts 
through the window, but he wouldn’t stir. 
So I gets down and tries to pull him out, 
and shows him my whip; but he sits still 
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and barks, as much as to say, “Go on, old 


man,”’ As I seizes him by the collar, I 
teads the name and address. ‘‘All right, 
my fine gentleman,’’ says I. “I’ll drive 


you where you’re a-wanted, I dare say.” 
So I shuts to the door, and my gentleman 
settles himself with his head just looking 
out, and I drives on till I stops at this here 
gate, when out jumps my passenger, a- 
clearing the door, and walks in as calmly as 
though he’d been a reg’lar fare.’ I gave 
my friend the cabman a liberal fare, and 
congratulated Scoti on his intelligence—be 
it instinct or reason or whatever it may be 
—that told him that hansom cabs had often 
taken him safely home, and therefore a 
hansom cab would probably do so again, 
now that he could not find his way and had 
lost his master.’’—Boston Herald. 


Sympathy. 


“Tt’s half-past seven, dolly, dear, 
Now do be good; don’t cry. 
I'll slip your nightie on, and sing 
The sweetest lullaby. 
Of course it’s hard, my Lily May 
(I’ll whisper it to you), 
I know just ’zactly how you feel, 
’Cause it’s my bedtime, too.” 
—The Housekeeper. 


Why Herbert gave up Camping. 


“It’s too mean for anything!” wailed 
Herbert in spite of his seven years, ‘They 
might take me along just as well as not.” 

“What would I do without my little man?” 
asked mamma, But Herbert refused to be 
consoled. 

“You've got papa and the baby, so you 
needn’t be afraid. I didn’t think Ralph 
could be so selfish. I’d be just as good and 
do every errand for them if they’d only take 
nie.” 

“Well, pack your traps, youngster,” said 
the voice of his big brother behind him, ‘“‘I 
asked the fellows if they’d care, and they said 
you might go. ‘There, don’t squeeze my 
head off!” ‘a 

Herbert was so delighted that mamma 
had to say yes, and hurry to make a big 
bundle of clothes up for her small son. “‘It 
will only be for two weeks, mamma,’ he 
said as he kissed her good-bye, ‘“‘and you 
surely can stand it that long. I put my 
picture on your dresser, and I’ll think of you 
at bedtime every night. Good-bye.” 

Somehow mamma didn’t cry as hard as 
he expected her to do, but the fun of rum- 
bling along in a big farm wagon made Herbert 
forget everything else. The camp was ten 
miles from home, and it took a long time to 
drive that distance through the hot sun, for 
the wagon was loaded with tents and other 
things needed in camping. Just at noon 
they came in sight of the pretty grove by 
the lake, and Herbert remembered his prom- 
ise to do all the errands as the boys set up 
the tents. 

“Not want any dinner! Are you sick?” 
demanded Ralph, as Herbert refused a 
boiled potato and some fried bacon. 

“T like my potatoes mashed,”’ stammered 
Herbert, ‘‘and I never eat fat meat.” 

‘‘He’s as sleepy as he can be,’ said an 
older boy, looking with pity at the tired 
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little figure. ‘‘Take a nap on those clothes, 
sonny, and you'll have your appetite when 
you wake up.” 

It was four o’clock when Herbert came 
out of the tent, and he was very hungry in- 
deed. One of the boys gave him some bread 
and milk in an old tin, and then he offered 
to do some errands as he had promised. 

“Can you clean fish?” asked the big boy 
who had charge of the camp for the day, 
very soberly. ‘‘Well, maybe you can roast 
potatoes in the ashes?”’ he went on as Her- 
bert shook his head. “Or you might run 
across the field to that farm-house for some 
milk and eggs.” 

Were those the errands campers had to 
do? Herbert looked across the field, and 
it seemed to him the house must be a mile 
away at least. He could go to the grocery 
for mamma, and wheel the baby in her cab 
up and down the walk; but there was no 
grocery here, nor babies to take care of. 
One of the other boys went for the milk, and 
Herbert was given an old fork to turn the 
ham in the frying-pan on the curious brick 
stove, while the big boy stirred up some corn- 
meal to bake in little cakes before the glowing 
coals, 

After supper the boys sat around the fire 
telling stories and making plans for the next 
day’s fun, but Herbert was very silent. He 
snuggled as close as possible to Ralph, and 
thought of mamma wishing for him at home 
with only the baby to keep her company 
till papa got home. The big boys glanced 
anxiously at the drooping little boy, but not 
one of them said a word about home. 

“Hello! Anybody at home?” called a 
familiar voice, and there in the dusk were 
papa and mamma with old Dobbin and the 
buggy. ‘‘We found Ralph’s fishing tackle 
after the wagon started, so we thought we 
would take a drive and bring it out to him.” 

“TI thought maybe you came after me,”’ 
said Herbert with a sigh, throwing his arms 
around mamma’s neck, ‘I’ve been won- 
dering who would get the milk for you in 
the morning.” 

“T’ve been thinking of that too,” said 
mamma with a little squeeze. ‘I wish you 
didn’t want to camp with the boys so much.” 

“Oh, ll go home with you,’’ said Herbert 
eagerly. “Papa says the milk pail is too 
heavy for you to carry.” 

“And who will do our errands?’ asked the 
big boy. 

“Well, there’s such a lot of you boys, and 
mamma has only one. Get up, Dobbin!’’— 
Hilda Richmond, in Sunday School Times. 


How Rover gave Alarm. 


Old Rover seldom barked. Only when 
there was great excitement and he wished 
to rouse the whole family did his heavy 
voice sound, and then every one came to 
see what was the matter. He lived in a 
little house all by himself out on the lawn, 
and at night he wore a great chain about his 
neck; for, if Rover found it necessary to 
bark, he might also think it necessary to 
take the situation into his own hands. 

One night it was storming furiously, and 
the wind howled about the house. It was 
midnight when Rover’s warning bark was 
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heard. The children got up at once and 
came in mother’s room. Papa said that the 
wind must have startled Rover, and they 
would wait a while. But the dog barked 
louder and louder, and so papa dressed and 
went to the kitchen and looked out. Nothing 
unusual was in sight. He lighted a lantern 
and opened the side door. What do you 
think he found? Only a little stray kitten 
huddled up against the door and mewing 
plaintively. Papa took up the kitten and 
called, “It is all right, old fellow!’ And 
Rover went back into his kennel, 

Mother came down and gave the kitten 
some milk and made a little bed behind the. 
kitchen stove, and that was the way that 
‘“‘Pink-nose’’? came to the house to live. 
They never knew how she came there, and, 
if Rover knew, he never told. He had done 
his part for the little wanderer.—H. C. Hull, 
in Youth's Companion. 


The Game of Princess Tiptoe. 


Standing in a line, the children preserve 
perfect silence, while the leader says in an im- 
pressive whisper : — : 

‘Hark! here comes the Princess ‘Tiptoe.”’ 

‘““Where?”’ asks the next player, also in a 
whisper. 

‘“‘Here,’”’ answers the first one, and leaves 
the line to appoint two of the players as 
“‘ouards,’’ and then walks away on tiptoe. 

The whole line, excepting the guards, fol- 
low in single file, also on tiptoe, the leader 
gradually increasing her speed until all are 
running, but still on tiptoe. Any player dis- 
covered by the guards touching the ground 
flatfooted is ‘‘sent to prison,’’ which is some 
chosen corner of the playground, and the 
last one left on tiptoe is declared the new 
Princess, when the game bégins as before.— 
From ‘‘ Eighty Good Times out of Doors.” 


One morning a little four-year-old girl was 
sitting at the breakfast table eating an 
orange. As she was taking rather large 
bites, her mother said to her, ‘‘Don’t swallow 
that whole,’’ at which she looked up in sur- 
prise and said, ‘‘Phwat hole ?’’—Selected. 


A teacher was giving her class the first 
lesson in subtraction. ‘‘Now in order to 
subtract,’ she explained, “things have to be 
of the same denomination, For instance, 
we couldn’t take three apples from four 
pears nor six horses from nine dogs.” A hand 
went up in the back part of the room. 
“Teacher,”’ shouted a small boy, ‘‘can’t you 
take four quarts of milk from three cows?” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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Monica’s Last Prayer. 


“Oh, could thy grave at home, at Carthage, be !”” 
“Care not for that, and lay me where I fall. 
Everywhere heard will be the judgment call ; 

But at God’s altar, oh, remember me!” 


Thus Monica, and died in Italy. 
Yet fervent had her longing been through all 
Her course, for home at last, and burial 
With her own husband, by the Libyan Sea. 


Had been! But at the end to her pure soul 
All tie with all beside seemed vain and cheap, 
And union before God the only care. 


Creeds pass, rites change, no altar standeth whole; 
Yet we her memory, as she prayed, will keep, 
Keep by this,— Life in God and union there! 
— Matthew Arnold. 


Henry Martyn Simmons. 


BY REV. W. D. SIMONDS. 


Some are born great, some achieve great- 
ness, and some have greatness thrust upon 
them, so runs Shakespeare’s familiar line. 
With accurate definition of greatness the 
saying is not true. No man is born great, 
and it is not possible to thrust greatness 
upon any one. Some, indeed, achieve 
greatness; but these are few, and they are 
often unknown to fame. Nothing can be 
truer than the philosopher’s saying that 
“the world knows nothing of its greatest 
men,” 

A certain order and kind of greatness 
compels attention and commands admira- 
tion. The self-reliant, self-assertive man, 
gifted beyond his fellows, literally ‘‘pushes 
to the front,’ and we do homage to the “I 
Am” which demands recognition, 

But there are others, sons of genius and 
of God, modest as great, great as modest, 
who never call for public approval, never 
even betray consciousness of unusual ability, 
—tmen the blundering world discovers, if at 
all, long after they are dead. It will not 
seem an exaggeration to those who knew 
Henry Martyn Simmons to assert that in 
certain clearly defined efforts to base re- 
ligion on the natural and the normal, upon 
the universal and the eternal, this man 
touched greatness, while in character few 
were so great or lovable. 

Scores of clergymen—many of his own 
denomination—were more widely known, 
hundreds of ministers in the United States 
have received far more newspaper comment; 
but most ministers, of sense, felt humble in 
the presence of this man, in contemplation 
of what he had done in face of difficulties 
and under burdens almost too great for 
human endurance. 

When Mr. Simmons confronted his life- 
work, the foremost question of the time was, 
How is the old faith related to the new 
science? Is it possible for enlightened and 
sincere men to believe in God or a moral 
order or in the life beyond? Evolution 
brought the Christian religion and the Chris- 
tian ministry to judgment, and each man 
went to his own place. Most were silent, 
clinging to the dear old doctrines. Many 
glibly undertook, with little study and less 
thought, to “reconcile religion and science.” 
A few with patient courage manfully faced 
this greatest problem of the last century, 
and in toil and tears laid the foundation of 
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man’s new temple of faith. An honored 
place among these pioneers of the religion 
of science, of the religion of ‘‘things as they 
are,” in other words, of a religion rational, 
progressive, free, and fraternal, was assuredly 
won by the modest man of whom I speak 
to-day. Nor is the value of that work les- 
sened by the fact that we are now more 
intent upon the relation of religion to the 
practical problems of life than to any other 
question whatsoever. Religion is of little 
value to the individual or to society unless 
it can command confidence as the veritable 
truth of God written in nature and in the 
soul of man. ‘To rescue religion from myth 
and miracle, from fable and fiction, that it 
might become the bread of life and the 
water of life to a restless age was, and is, a 
work not to be set aside for any kind of so- 
ciological tinkering with political and muni- 
cipal conditions, as though the chief end 
of man was to enjoy earth’s bounty for a 
few uncertain years. There is something 
more for a minister to do than to ‘‘keep 
busy” furthering so-called practical re- 
form, and that “something more,” that 
divine mission to the spiritual nature of 
man was never wanting in the faithful 
ministry of him whose loss we all deplore, 
or shall I say in whose release we all re- 
joice. 

Quite unequalled in skill and thoroughness 
was Mr. Simmons in the religious interpre- 
tation of nature. Given but a tiny crystal, 
a snowflake falling in his path, or an autumn 
leaf, and from these he would preach a better 
sermon and teach a nobler lesson than most 
men find on all the pages of an infallible 
Bible. How in those two little books, ‘“The 
Unending Genesis” and ‘‘New Tables of 
Stone,” he leads us along the cathedral aisles 
of nature, and shows us on every hand 
miracles of wisdom and love surpassing those 
of ancient Scripture, until we reverently say, 
“Here, also, is a revelation of God through 
the mind of a master.’”’ He knew, and did 
unfold to men, the Lord’s gospel of the trees, 
the message of mountain and sea, the deep 
meaning of Tennyson’s ‘flower in the cran- 
nied wall’: even the wayside weed became 
a symbol of universal benevolence. He 
traced the “‘cosmic roots of love’ with John 
Fiske through all grades of human and 
animal life, and then calmly added, “But, 
surely, they reach lower than that.” 
Through bird and insect life back in old 
Jurassic swamp and Devonian seas, in the 
marriage of atoms, in the ‘elective affinity 
of differing cells,’ he saw prophetic token of 
the love that unites us in home and Church 
and State. 

I think I shall never forget the first ad- 
dress I heard from the lips of this gifted 
preacher of God’s newest testament. Never 
have I heard any one—and it has been my 
privilege to listen to many of the best thinkers 
of our time—who worked his way so patiently, 
so unerringly, to the very heart of the sub- 
ject in hand, and placed every phase of it 
in right relation to the whole, and that 
whole in right relation to all of truth and 
duty. To follow all this was a kind of in- 
tellectual delight not often experienced by 
the weary student. And in the higher 
quality of spiritual insight, perhaps, no man 
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in the liberal pulpit surpassed Henry M 
Simmons. 

Excellent as was his work, some of you 
who knew and loved him are thinking. But, 
oh, the man! tell us of him,—the character, 
portray that. Here I must bid you await 
the words of those who knew him, as I did 
not. Long and loving association alone 
justify confident portrayal of character. 
As one of Mr. Simmons’s successors in the 
Madison (Wis.) church, as a fellow-worker 
in the Middle West, as one who met him 
where men measure one another without 
conscious prejudice, I give my judgment. 

He was first of all a seeker after light. 
He knew that knowledge is the only teacher 
and truth the only saviour. With Shake- 
speare he would have said, “There is no 
darkness but ignorance.’ This love of 
light, of truth, led him from the church in 
which he had been reared and from the 
ministry for which he had laboriously pre- 
pared, to find such home as he might in a 
new and strange denomination. And let no 
one imagine that it’s a light thing, or easy, 
to break with the church of one’s childhood, 
to part company with father and mother 
and friends, and to go out alone into a far 
country of the soul, in obedience to con- 
science. It is ever an heroic hour when 
the man within bids us follow truth wher- 
ever truth may lead. But how rich the 
reward! Our brother left the safe, sure, 
comfortable, established, eminently respect- 
able position, and found life in poverty and 
joy in humble ministration to lowly but 
truth-loving people. 

Mr. Simmons was a lover of light, too, in 
that he sought ever the brightness, the sun- 
shine of life. He turned as naturally from 
gloom as one of the flowers he loved from 
the shadow. Heavily burdened, a son of 
affliction, imprisoned in pathetic silence, he 
sought and found the secret of peace. He 
made life abundantly worth living in cheer- 
ful service of his fellow-men. He met sorrow 
bravely, and so changed his own anguish 
into sweet music wherewith to comfort many 
hearts. 

I have sometimes tried to think what it 
must mean to be shut out for thirty years 
from the world of melody. Never to hear 
the voice of friendship or of love, save as 
some far-off, unnatural sound. Wise and 
gracious the spirit that can trace through 
such an affliction the law of compensation, 
and then turn cheerfully to other sources 
of pleasure. 

A little incident illustrates Mr. Simmons’s 
constant habit. One Sunday afternoon, 
years ago, he and I were announced to speak 
at the Tower Hill Summer School. Mr, 
Simmons spoke first. That we all enjoyed 
his message, goes without saying. I followed, 
glad indeed that our subjects were so unlike 
as not to provoke comparison. During my 
address, Mr. Simmons sat directly in front 
of the platform, apparently following my 
words with intelligent interest. At the 
close, he remarked, with that sunny smile 
his friends remember, ‘I could not hear a 
word you said, but I did enjoy your manner 
and gestures.’’ Far more than a mere com- 
pliment this. It illustrates his constant 
habit of mind. Unable to hear, he trained 
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himself to see, until that sense led him into 
a kingdom so vast and splendid that with 
every faculty at our command we might 
almost envy our afflicted brother. 

Again Mr. Simmons was a lover and de- 
fender of liberty. He paid whatever price 
was demanded for perfect liberty of thought 
and speech. He knew that liberty was 
above price, for without liberty all other 
gifts and powers are but instruments of 
wrong and error. His pulpit was a free 
pulpit. Scholarly, sincere, strong, a man 
whose opinions all men knew, he well main- 
tained the untrammelled liberty of our 
Unitarian ministry. All foolish criticisms 
of the ultra-radical, that the Unitarian is 
not quite free, become ridiculous when we 


remember that John Chadwick and Henry M/ 


Simmons lived and died in the service of 
Unitarian churches. Open to criticism in 
various directions, of one thing we are guilt- 
less, we throw not the slightest fetter upon 
the intellect. Unitarianism and absolute 
mental ‘liberty are synonymous terms. Tu 
have reached this first among religious 
organizations is our special contribution to 
religious progress. Others will follow. 

But better yet, Mr. Simmons was inde- 
pendent in the face of his own congregation, 
and held steadily to principle in the midst 
of popular clamor. When the Spanish War 
came, and ministers who preach peace ser- 
mons in time of unbroken calm, but clamor 
for war when war is on, joined with an ir- 
responsible press to inflame the public mind, 
a clear, strong voice in the North-west con- 
demned, as ever, that folly and crime called 
war. When America forgot—as he believed 
—her own Declaration of Independence in 
the subjugation of a weaker race, no cry of 
“politics in the pulpit’ intimidated this 
manly man; but Sunday after Sunday he 
condemned imperialism as though he had 
been to that special task ordained. A 
preacher of righteousness who hewed to the 
line, we do well to accord him now the 
honest praise perhaps some of us withheld 
while he lived. 

Where there is so much to admire, this 
I honor most,—the patient, I had almost 
said, pathetic courage with which he faced 
a heavily clouded path, and the serenity of 
faith in which he held his way to the end, 
Here is a heroism to which the heated con- 
flict of the battlefield affords no parallel. 
Wounded where the wound was sorest, he 
uttered no complaint against God or man, 
but marched cheerfully on, doing day’s 
works in the world. The multitude never 
knew that the quiet scholar was one of earth’s 
noblemen. He did not know himself how 
large a place he filled in the hearts of his 
friends. A closing incident, precious to 
memory now, shows the hold Mr. Simmons 
had upon those who knew his worth and 
who delighted in his preaching. It was 
my privilege to afford Mr. Simmons one of 
the happiest experiences of his later years. 
During my ministry in Madison, as the 
twentieth anniversary of the founding of 
the church neared, we decided upon fitting 
celebration of what we thought a noteworthy 
history. That for the space of twenty years 
a liberal church had maintained itself, affect- 
ing the development of what John Ireland 
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called the “Athens of the North-west,” ap- 
pealing ever more clearly to the religion of 
liberty and love, seemed worthy of appro- 
priate commemoration, Mr. Simmons, if 
not the founder, was one of the earliest min- 
isters of the church, and our minds turned to 
him as the one minister we all desired to 
hear in the “anniversary sermon.’ I wrote 
him our wishes. He replied, withaccustomed 
modesty, that he had been away from Madi- 
son so long that only a few would care to 
hear him, and advised us to secure some popu- 
lar preacher. We replied at once that he 
was first and only choice. So assured, he 
came. The church was crowded to the 
doors. He gave us that sermon, now some- 
what modified as the first essay in ‘‘New 
Tables of Stone.’’ From the beginning the 
congregation was responsive, and Mr. Sim- 
mons was in happiest mood. That wonder- 
ful snowflake seemed more the evangel of 
God than ever. Solemnly beautiful were 
these closing words, spoken with unusual 
tenderness :-— 

‘Whether soaring invisible in the blue 
sky, or sinking in earth or sea, it is still 
alive, and, like Shelley’s ‘Cloud,’ it mocks 
the thought of death and sings its own sur- 
vival :— 

““T am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and 
shores; 
I change, but I cannot die. 


‘“T silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost 
from the tomb, 
I rise and upbuild it again.’ 

‘So does even the winter storm seem a 
smile from heaven. It is a_ revelation, 
bringing not only tables of law, but psalms 
of beauty, prophecies of life, and whispers 
of love underlying all law and enfolding all 
life?” 

These are the last words that I ever heard 
my brother give from the pulpit. I would 
not have it otherwise. 


London Anniversaries. 


The London Whit-week meetings have 
been a great success. Both the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association and the Sunday 
School Association are certainly to be greatly 
congratulated. Mr. Bowie and Mr. Ion 
Pritchard are well known for their aptitude 
in the engineering of important undertakings, 
and seldom has this power been more evi- 
dent than in the gatherings which have just 
been brought to a close. It is something to 
have to provide for the personal and material 
wants of so large a number of delegates and 
visitors as this year have assembled, but still 
more difficult is the task of providing such 
remarkable intellectual and spiritual enter- 
tainment as has greeted the fortunate re- 
cipients who in such numbers have gathered 
together. Possibly repetition makes the 
catering easier; but recognition of the success 
is not out of place, nor a word of praise al- 
together beside the mark. In a rather less 
important way, though not without con- 
siderable skill, much the same should be 
said of the executives of the Central Postal 
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Mission and the National Unitarian Temper- 
ance Association. Detailed reports of the 
whole series of meetings are begun this week, 
and will be continued and completed next. 
In the mean time, however, it may be said 
that the dominant note of the whole proceed- 
ings has been strong, harmonious, and full 
of deep and stirring—sometimes thrilling— 
impression. To use an old phrase, there 
has been a feast of reason and a flow of soul 
which will probably send back to their va- 
rious spheres of labor many who, full of 
faith and hope and love, will do work in 
their scattered churches which in many towns 
and districts may yet make themselves even 
deeply felt. 

The Sunday School Association opened 
the week’s proceedings, and on Tuesday had 
a most successful day. The meeting of the 
delegates of unions was felt to be specially 
helpful, and suggestions of considerable im- 
portance were laid before the Association. 
The luncheon at the Holborn Restaurant in 
nothing fell short of former years, though 
some seemed to sigh for the good old times 
of the early morning breakfast. Of course, 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., as president, 
headed the tables. In the afternoon came 
the annual business meeting. In the report 
perhaps the three most important refer- 
ences are to the ‘‘Nature’’ lectures which 
had been given by Rev. Thomas Robinson, 
to the work of Rey. Frederic Allen as travel- 
ling book agent, and to the fact that Rev, 
A. Hall, M.A., is preparing a brief biography 
of the late Dr. Martineau. In the speak- 
ing, applauded reference to secular education 
in the day school having occurred, the 
treasurer, Mr. Blake Odgers, K.C., LL.D., 
emphatically expressed his determined op- 
position to any such proposal, and seemed 
to carry some with him. Rey. J. Crowther 
Hirst heartened not a few ‘by his praise of 
the teacher who, without very much in the 
way of intellectual attainment, had a heart 
abounding in love. At the meeting in the 
afternoon, with Miss Punnett’s address on 
‘‘How to make Lessons Interesting,’ there 
was a large attendance; and, with her fine 
command of language and thorough grasp of 
the subject, no one thought her address one 
word too long. Another interesting point 
was the view of the new and excellent por- 
trait in oils, by Mr. Emslie, of Dr. Martineau. 

In the evening came the first meeting in 
connection with the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association; namely, the lecture 
by Prof. Henry Jones, M.A., L1..D., who has 
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held a series of most important academical 
positions, and is at present professor of moral 
philosophy at the University of Glasgow, as 
well as an author of no mean repute. The 
breadth and eclecticism of the Association 
were well indicated in the fact that his clear, 
bold blast of Hegelianism was sounded be- 
neath the very counterfeit presentment of 
Dr. Martineau, the greatest apostle of modern 
Intuitionalism. ‘The subject was the ‘“Im- 
mortality of the Soul as revealed in the Poetry 
of Browning and Tennyson,” and the lecture, 
by abundant and most telling and frequent 
quotations, was illustrated from these two 
greatest singers—it might almost be said 
philosophers—of modern times. The ring- 
ing and emphatic note with regard to rea- 
soned experience as a most important ground 
of belief in the immortality of the soul, at 
first took the audience a little by surprise, 
but afterward seemed to compel conviction. 
He who on this point does not reason gives 
his case away, said the lecturer. Whether, 
however, the contention that hypothesis— 
admittedly sometimes fallacious—is equally 
conclusive in the matter of immortality as 


in experimental physics is open to serious 
doubt, and whether reflections from sensa- 


tion and from the actual structure of the 
mind is not by a method somewhat akin to 
the empirical, and equally sure ground, is 
matter for consideration. But did Dr. Jones 
by his phrase, ‘‘a thousand inductions and 
deductions,” actually mean this? Certainly 
the whole utterance, for the length of which 
the speaker quite unnecessarily excused him- 
self, was a very grand one, and many who 
heard it will desire to study it at leisure and 
in print, though some of his valuable asides 
are probably irretrievably lost. 

On Wednesday came the impressive ser- 
vice in Little Portland Street Chapel, when 
the sermon by Rev. J. Collins Odgers, B.A., 
was one which will not easily be forgotten. 
‘The all-prevailing and utterly indestructible 
love of God is the theme of themes, which 
has not only satisfied the human soul,— 
from the persecuted St. Paul to the Christian 
of to-day,—but is one which the Unitarian 
preacher must never fail to proclaim. And, 
as the preacher spoke, it was impossible not 
to think of what the family of Odgers has 
done for the Unitarian household of faith. 
Three sons they are of a worthy and un- 
forgotten ministerial sire, one of them a 
professor in Manchester College, Oxford, 
another the treasurer of the Sunday School 
Association, and the third the preacher of 
the day. And in what a mellow yet ringing 
voice he spoke! It was a pleasure to all to 
listen. Nor should it be forgotten that Mr. 
John Harrison, also the son of a late Unitarian 
minister, presided at the organ, and provided 
original music to the Jubilate which was sung. 

At the president’s invitation luncheon, 
which followed the service, the post-prandial 
speeches were of an unusually high order. 

In the afternoon came the business meet- 
ing of the Association. The report shows 
that a vast amount of important work has 
been done, and pity it is that more people 
are not subscribing to the Association's funds 
That one subscriber gives the sum of £1,000 
per annum should be a standing incentive 
to many hundreds who at present do not 
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give. Let them begin at once. In the past 
year £3,500 was expended in special home 
work. Surely, then, more people will be 
found to subscribe, and that at once. Per- 
haps nothing is a more hopeful sign of the 
times than the enormous interest which has 
been taken in the public lectures of Prof. 
J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., and in the special 
religious services held at Cambridge for 
undergraduates and others. At this meet- 
ing nothing was more interesting than the 
replies of the home and foreign delegates. 

Still later in the same day came the pub- 
lic meeting, with stirring addresses by Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, M.A., Mr. C. W. Jones, 
Rev. George Critchley, B.A., Rev. W. L. 
Schroeder, M.A., and Rev. A. Webster. The 
audience was a most crowded one, and the 
speaking was far above the average. Right 
Hon. William Kenrick gave his presidential 
address, in which he deprecated the intro- 
duction of party politics into the meetings 
of the Association. With varying deduction 
Mr. Hargrove again referred to his work in 
Australasia, and warmly proclaimed the 
genuineness of religious feeling—of course, 
much of it “‘orthodox’’—in that quarter of 
the globe. Mr. C. W. Jones urged the ne- 
cessity of parents teaching their children to 
take an interest in religious worship, though 
by the sermon he set less store. With Mr. 
Critchley’s thoughtful views on revivalism 
our readers have already some acquaintance. 
He dislikes engineered revivalism, but thinks 
real revival is the need of all. The former, 
however, has come to its fight in the last 
ditch, and is conscious of it. Even Dr. 
Torrey seems somewhat disheartened. Mr. 
Schroeder seems opposed to the institutional 
church, and regards worship—made as per- 
fect and as beautiful as possible—as almost 
the sole business of the minister and the 
ehurch, on which, of course, much might be 
said both pro and con. Mr. Webster’s story 
of the crisis in Scotland was timely, if not 
very applicable to anything which is likely 
to happen in the Unitarian Church, 

At the Thursday morning service, Rev. 
A. W. Fox's discourse on ‘‘The Duty and 
the Value of Prayer’’ was a word which his 
audience felt to be very helpful indeed. 
Following this came the conference, which 
was opened by an undebated paper by Rev. 
Sydney H. Mellone, M. A., D.Sc., on ‘Two 
Centenaries: James Martineau and Francis 
William Newman as Religious Teachers.’’ 
It was a great statement, most simply and 
beautifully uttered; and this, by its very 
simplicity, carried with it those who seldom 
dive into the almost illimitable depths of 
metaphysics and philosophy. First of all 
came a reference to the beautifully friendly 
relationship of the two great men,—a re- 
lationship which did not cease even when 
Newman turned to matters of sociology 
rather than mind, and where it was im- 
possible that Martineau could follow or 
agree with him, ‘To Martineau religion was 
a fact of life. But what was the ground of 
it, if not universal incarnation? On the 
other hand, Newman's view of the ground of 
religion was that it was experiential, and 
this theory, said the speaker, is the growing 
one. God is as much the object of the re- 
ligious sense as the outer world is the object 
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of another sense. To Martineau, however, 
this was rather dangerous doctrine, and 
without God in the soul churches might be- 
come more scientific but less religious. 
Martineau’s contribution to theology is that 
he believed in the self-revealing presence of 
God inall. As usual, no discussion followed; 
but Rev. J.C. Street hoped that some worthy 
study of Newman might be undertaken and 
published. 

In the same conference came a paper from 
Rev. F. K. Freeston, on ‘The Decline of 
Public Worship: Causes and Remedies,” 
the result of which ought to be to bring 
back to many the feeling of duty with regard 
to attendance at public worship. This paper 
was followed up by some discussion. 

Later on in the afternoon came the al- 
ways popular Postal Mission meeting, the 
interest of which was considerable. It was 
addressed by Rev. Messrs. J. Page Hopps, 
A. Webster, R. Newell, Miss Gittens, Miss 
Cooper, Miss Clephan, ete. There were signs 
that again most excellent work had been 
done and some promising converts had been 
made, A pleasing innovation this year has 
been an invitation on the part of the Lay- 
men’s Club to representatives of country 
congregations, which was numerously ac- 
cepted, and proved to be at once a festive 
and a helpful occasion. The conversazione 
at the Portman Rooms crowned the edifice 
of a week’s doings, the importance of which 
can hardly be overestimated. And, coming 
too late for anything more than prophetic 
reference here, there is little doubt that the 
temperance meetings will be equally useful 
and successful with those of former years.— 
Christian Life. 


Chautauqua, N.Y. 


The best route to Chautauqua is over the 
Fitchburg and Lake Shore Railways to 
Buffalo, the Pennsylvania Railway to May- 
ville, N.Y., and the steamboat to Chau- 
tauqua. ‘There is an exceptionally low ex- 
cursion rate over this route on July 28, $12.30 
for round trip from Boston, with privilege 
of returning at any time within thirty days. 
Train leaves Boston 6.19 P.M., and you arrive 
in Chautauqua at eleven o’clock next morn- 
ing,—not thirty-four hours, as I blunderingly 
stated in Register of June 29, but seventeen 
hours from Boston to Chautauqua, 

All persons coming on the 28th of July will 
arrive in the best part of the season, and in 
ample time for our denominational confer- 
ence and reception on Wednesday, August 2. 
If we cannot give you rooms in our house, we 
can secure them in the immediate vicinity. 

I am not inviting you to a camp meeting, 
a huge fair, or a large picnic. Chautauqua 
is an American movement for the humani- 
ties, the courtesies, and the integrities of life, 
national in its scope. It is a tolerant, large- 
minded religious movement as well. Here 
one learns to appreciate the American people. 
The birds sing every day, and everybody 
hears and understands. 

Here we have a great institution in the 
making. The Hall of Philosophy has been 
begun by building a noble foundation with 
floors, stairway, and balustrade of stone. 
The Hall of the Christ, a beautiful structure 
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of light brick and stone, progresses toward 
completion. And, most significant of all, 
a business block of splendid proportions, 173 
x go feet, in brick and stone, with eight 
massive cement pillars supporting the dig- 
nified portico, is just now coming to com- 
pletion. 

These large building operations in stone 
and brick, with architecture noble, dignified, 
strong, look to the future. Permanence, sta- 
bility, progressiveness, are the watchwords 
this year, Unitarian House is splendidly lo- 
cated, and it meets the needs of the hour. 

Will you not come and visit us? 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


UnITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 
CHAuraAvaua, N.Y., Box 174. 


For the Christian Register, 


Nantucket. 


BY MARY E,. STARBUCK. 


“Just a sandy wind-swept island!” 
What more would you have it to be, 
With a turquoise sky above it, 
Around it a sapphire sea? 


When its dawns are pearl and opal, 

Its noons are crystal clear, 

And its sunsets shower down gold dust 
Till the diamond stars appear. 


When to those who are born on the island, 
And to many from over the sea, 

’Tis fairer than all its jewels, 

What more does it need to be? 


The Harvard Divinity School. 


The annual meeting of the Association 
of Alumni of the Divinity School of Har- 
vard University was held in the chapel in 
Divinity Hall, Tuesday, June 27. The 
business meeting was brief, the following- 
named officers being elected for the ensuing 
year: president, Rev. William H. Lyon, 
D.D., of Brookline; vice-president, Rev. 
Henry G. Spaulding of Boston; secretary, 
Rev. Roderick Stebbins of Milton; members 
of the business committee, Rev. Edward 
Hale of the Divinity School and Rev. C. R. 
Eliot of Boston. 

The president appointed Rev. Edward F. 
Hayward, Rev. W. H. Fish, Jr., and Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins delegates to the National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Chris- 
tian Churches, to be held at Atlantic City in 
September. These delegates have the power 
to fill vacancies in their number. 

The necrology for the year was prepared 
with great care and sympathetic apprecia- 
tion by Rev. Samuel B. Stewart. He spoke 
of fourteen former students of the school, 
twelve of whom had died during the year 
just closed, and two the year previous. 
Among this number who had died since the 
last meeting were the conspicuous names of 
Thomas Dawes, Frederick Dan Huntington, 
William R. Alger, John White Chadwick, 
and Enoch Powell. Of these men and of 
the others less well known, Mr. Stewart 
spoke with discriminating judgment and 
affectionate sympathy. 

The bronze tablet to the memory of the 
late Dean Everett was seen for the first 
time. Prof. W. W. Fenn and Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham both spoke of the 
memorial, telling of its origin in a suggestion 
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made at the last Ministerial Institute, and 
how the money had been raised largely 
through the efforts of Rev. Louis Cornish. 
The bronze bears an admirable likeness of 
Dr. Everett, and is the work of Mrs. Reiber 
of Berkeley, Cal. The inscription, which is 
particularly fitting and remarkably com- 
prehensive of Dr. Everett’s work and in- 
fluence, is evidently the result of the col- 
laboration of Mr. Fenn and Mr. Frothing- 
ham, though each sought to convince the 
meeting that the other was chiefly responsible 
for the beautiful and appropriate words. 
The whole memorial is most satisfactory to 
those who knew and admired and loved the 
late dean. 

The address of the morning by Rev. 
Howard N. Brown was on “The Tran- 
scendence of Man.’ ‘The following brief 
report, taken from the Boston Transcript, 
gives but a very inadequate idea of the 
ability-and importance of the address. It 
is very much to be desired that Mr. Brown 
will consent, to have it put into permanent 
form. 


After setting forth some of the reasons for | 


thinking that the inward and the outward 
realms of existence are not built together 
upon the same pattern he said: ‘However 
it may seem as we stand on the border line 
between spirit and sense, where the two come 
together, that each is the shadow and re- 
flection of the other, when we advance 
alittle way toward the heart of ‘thought’s 
interior sphere,’ we find ourselves in a world 
quite different from that which we know as 
nature. Really to walk in the spirit is to 
enter a land where freedom takes the place 
of necessity, where moral virtues constitute 
a treasure that the physical world cannot 
hold, and where persons are the supreme 


realities for whose sake all things are made, | 


that their abundant thanksgiving: may re- 
dound to the glory of God. As _ persons 
and spiritual beings we live in the world 
of spirit, and ours is therefore a transcendent 
life. 

“But these views have always to meet 
mighty antagonists whose hostility continu- 
ally threatens their overthrow. The human 
understanding accepts them rather un- 
willingly, and, left to itself, is quite sure to 
discard them. Its great passion for system- 
making meets an element entirely unsuited 
for its purposes when it encounters the free- 
dom of the spirit, and that it is forever prone 
to ignore or deny. Religion, also being 
essentially a power of feeling and emotion, 
has a constant tendency to combine with 
the understanding in this denial. Throw- 


ing itself at the feet of the Almighty in| 
a transport of admiration and worship, it | 
‘Man is naught, | 


is often eager to say: 
is less than naught Thou, 
all in all.’ 

“Though morality and religion are so 
often found at odds, history affords us warn- 
ing enough that worship has need of con- 
science, at least as its practical guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend, and that religious feel- 
ing, otherwise than as it takes counsel of 
the moral sense, may be a dangerous thing. 
Meantime it is the office of Christianity which 
has lifted one man into the heavens, and en- 
throned him at the right hand of God the 


our God, art 
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Father, to propose a form of faith in which 
duty and worship, the moral sense and the 
religious sense, shall work together hand in 
hand. For a world that has raised Christ 
|to terms of equality with God must ulti- 
|mately find courage to trust the assertion 
of its moral nature that all men, by reason 
of the spirit that is in them, are born to in- 
laerit the same divine realm. ‘The doctrines 
of Christianity, as one of our own leaders 
has taught, slowly shape themselves toward 
the great thought of a divine humanity.” 
Dinner was served to forty-eight guests 
at the Harvard Union at one o’clock. The 
|after-dinner exercises were opened by a 
felicitous address by the president of the 
alumni, Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D. He was 
followed by President Eliot, whose remarks 
| were printed in the Regzster for July 6. 
| Prof. W. W. Fenn, acting dean, made the 
|annual statement of the condition of the 
| school, He said that there had been forty- 
three students in the school during the year 
just closed, while during the previous year 
there had been fifty-two. The difference, 
however, is not so great as it appears. Dur- 
ing both years the number of students in 
the regular department and in the graduate 
school has been the same, the difference in 
the attendance being wholly confined to 
special students, some taking only a single 
|course. Of these special students there 


Educational. 
School 


Miss Kimball’s ror Gitis. 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 20th 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
| Worcester, Mass. soth year. The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. 
| Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. Says a pres- 
| ent patron, “The best investment I have ever made was 
the peas of my sons in your school.”? Address 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. O. SOUTH WORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 

| For Boys. Location highanddry. Laboratories. Shop 

| for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. A 

| new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 

free. Please address Dr. G. R. WHITE, Prin., 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Dackley Lower School 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
A Boarding-School for Young Boys. Number 
limited to thirty-five. Ages from 10 to 14 years. 
Prepares Boys for any Secondary School. Pres- 
ident of Trustees, CARROLL D. Wricur. Ad- 
dress: Seaver Buck, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
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were but seven the past year in contrast with 
sixteen the year before. 

With so few students, however, this makes 
very expensive teaching, but it is also pro- 
ductive teaching, and there is reason for 
just pride in the exceptional quality of the 
men who have resort to the school. Prof. 
Fenn pointed out three reasons for the high 
quality of the students. First, the school is 
a graduate school, all candidates for a degree 
are either graduates of some college of high 
standing or have the equivalent of the edu- 
cation given by such a college. Second, the 
financial conditions favor the coming of 
picked men. ‘The tuition fee and other ex- 
penses of the school are on the same grade 
as the expenses in other departments of 
the University. ‘The able student, by reason 
of the good work he is capable of doing, 
finds that he can meet his financial obliga- 
tions while in the school. The student of 
little ability cannot get on at all. This 
brings to the school only strong men. ‘Third, 
the prejudice in the orthodox churches 
against the Harvard Divinity School brings 
only men who are ready to take their pro- 
fessional career in their own hands. A 
strong man is willing to do this, a weak man 
is afraid. 

There are three hopes that may reason- 
ably be cherished in regard to the school. 
The first is for more money with which to 
make the work of the school more efficient. 
The second is for more students. Every 
young man graduating from college should 
have the claims of the ministry as a pro- 
fession presented to him. Every minister 
should see that the young college men of his 
congregation at least give the ministry fair 
consideration. The third hope is for more 
students in the summer school who should 
be attracted to this summer opportunity for 
study. 

Addresses were also made by Rev. Augus- 
tus M. Lord, Rev. Willard Reed, and Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist. 

At four o’clock the meeting adjourned. 

RODERICK STEBBINS, Secretary. 


From the Isles of Shoals, 


i. 

A good sizzling hot day is the very best 
preliminary condition to a visit on the 
islands. ‘The more glowing the sunlight in 
the city, the more delicious are the ocean 
breezes that send everybody quickly to the 
shelter of wraps. One may fairly exult in 
the noise of elevated railroads and heavy 
teams on paved streets, remembering how 
brief a trip is needed to reach the islands of 
the blest where dust is unknown, and the 
only sounds are those one loves to hear, the 
cool plashing of the waves or the song spar- 
row’s welcome. Another good preliminary 
condition is a fair degree of work and hurry 
and weariness before starting. Only thus 
can one fully appreciate the hush that seems 
to descend from the heavens as soon as the 
islands are sighted in the distance, and then 
grows and enfolds tired men and women 
with a new sense of rest. I wonder if a 
traveller in the desert of Sahara feels him- 
self more apart from the world than the 
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Shoalers seem to themselves. A few hours 
ago we were in the land of to-day. Now its 
jarring conflict has slow rounded into calm. 
We may be in the land of yesterday or in 
the land of to-morrow, but it is not the land 
of to-day. We can hardly help remember- 
ing the past of the islands, a fabric woven of 
many threads, scarlet with conflict and suf- 
fering or black with tragedy and gloom. 
But the past was long ago. ‘The dead are 
dead, and the ghosts that walk are all gentle 
now. ‘The islands are quite as much in the 
land of to-morrow, where everything may 
wait our pleasure, and one need not trouble 
himself; for everything is sure to be quite, 
quite right just as it is. We need only fold 
our hands and wait, for the blessing comes 
of itself. The island is indeed a star in a 
firmament of blue to-day, and not a planet 
among them all is fairer. 

I am not sure what it is that makes one, 
if he writes about the islands at all, lapse 
into the language of dreams and fancies. 
But it seems inevitable. My companion at 
supper last night confided to me that this 
year she had come prepared. Every year 
before she has been torn by conflicting emo- 
tions when the supper hour found her still 
upon the rocks. ‘‘Why,” she asked, with 
impassioned appeal, ‘‘why should the very 
loveliest hour in the day be wasted, spoiled, 
ruined, just because one has to eat?”’ And 
the scorn of her voice would have made 
Lucullus ashamed of his appetite. This year 
she has brought suppers for seven days in 
her trunk, and to-night her vacant seat sug- 
gested that she was enjoying her crackers 
blissfully on her beloved rocks. Others feel 
that way more or less, but I must candidly 
confess that the dining-room is not deserted. 

We have had four services to-day, begin- 
ning with the communion service at the 
stone meeting-house in the morning, and 
ending with the candle-light service at quar- 
ter before ten to-night. Every seat was 
taken for the regular eleven o’clock meeting, 
when Mr. Eells preached about the demands 
that we make on religion. We want some- 
thing more than comfort, or light on our 
perplexities, or a victorious philosophy: we 
want life itself. When we have accepted a 
statement of belief, we have only just begun. 
The next thing is to live it, and only by liv- 
ing it do we really believe it. Secondly, re- 
ligion must be a present factor, and not 
something hoarded up for the future wel- 
fare of the soul. It is the present life that 
vitally concerns us, and we can take our 
chances for the future. Thirdly, religion 
must be an inspiration and a hope, not a 
sacrifice. ‘The thought of self-denial stands 
in the way of the larger life, and has no more 
place in religion than it has in love. The 
things that hinder one in following it are 
exactly the things one longs to cast away 
in order to be free. The Christian religion 
puts the vision splendid into confused and 
blinded eyes, just as Jesus gave sight to 
Bartimeus; and, unless one is touched by 
this power from above, he can never see 
truly. The thought of Jesus was to get 
heaven into us, here and now; and his re- 
ligion was not in his words, but in the way 
he held himself related to God. Dr. Cary, 
the ex-president of the Meadville Theologi- 
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cal School, sat on the platform and assisted 
Mr Eells in the service. 

In the afternoon the harbor was dotted 
with the white wings of yachts. The East- 
ern Yacht Club anchored here for the night, 
and smaller eraft stopped for an hour and 
sailed away again. People had time to greet 
old friends or to make new ones, and the sea 
and the sky changed every moment, as the 
wind veered or clouds drifted across the 
blue. Evening came only too soon, and for 
the evening service the Star Islanders re- 
turned the compliment paid them in the 
morning by the dwellers on Appledore, and 
trooped across to hear Rey. Charles T. 
Billings of Lowell preach on the deeper life. 
He told the story of Ahab, who feared and 
hated Micaiah for prophesying evil. Assured 
that death and disaster awaited him if he 
rashly made battle on the Syrians, he thought 
to escape his fate by disguising himself. 
All day long the enemy sought him in vain; 
but at last an arrow, drawn at a venture, 
pierced the joints of his armor, laid him 
low, and scattered Israel like sheep without 
a shepherd. It is as vain for man to im- 
agine to-day that he can disobey the laws of 
God and escape the penalty as it was then, 
however much our thought of God has 
changed in the years. He may set up a 
double standard of life and honor, and de- 
clare his conviction that the demands of 
religion and of business are irreconcilable; 
but, nevertheless, he understands the appeal 
of the heroic life, and the men who have 
braved the scaffold for the sake of truth 
represent the type which he most honors. 
If it brings the endurance of suffering to live 
the nobler life, it brings also the recompense 
of peace, and the end crowns the work. Be- 
yond our sight the unseen forces are ever 
active, helping or hindering us in our work; 
and faith is the recognition of these forces. 
Always, from some unexpected quarter, 
from the bow drawn at a venture, comes the 
testimony that men are still fulfilling the 
purposes of God. The men of faith are they 
who can feel the presence of God even in 
times of injustice and oppression. No dark- 
ness has ever been so deep that men have 
not felt in it the power of God to enter and 
dispel it, and that very faith has given them 
peace and strength. 

The great need of America is not for the 
strenuous life that calls to greater activity 
those who are already under a strain too 
great and too intense to be long endured, 
nor for the simple life that is vaguely out- 
lined in the face of the complexities of mod- 
ern existence; but it is for the deeper life. 
That will show us how we may live it in 
poverty or in riches, in sickness or in health, 
in action or in repose. God reveals his pur- 
poses slowly; but we area part of them, and 
to have the faith when we cannot see the 
way has always been the part of great 
natures. The simplest act is winged with 
purpose, and the bow drawn at a venture 
fulfills the will of God, despite the dis- 
guises in which men veil their acts. 

It must be remembered that the meetings 
on these islands will be continued over an- 
other Sunday, and that there is no better 
time to come down for a day or two than 
during the closing sessions. E. E. M. 
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Francis William Newman. 


The centenary of the birth of Francis 
William Newman, which fell on Tuesday, 
June 27, has been happily marked by the 
reissue, both as a bound volume and in the 
popular sixpenny edition, of his best-known 
book on ‘‘The Soul,”* and also by the ad- 
dress given by Dr. Mellone at Essex Hall 
last week, on the “‘ Two Centenaries, of Mar- 
tineau and Newman.” 

The new edition of ‘‘The Soul” is brought 
out with a brief memoir of the author and an 
introduction by Prof. Upton. It is printed 
in admirably clear and readable type, a 
great improvement on the earlier cheap edi- 
tion of some twenty-five years ago; but what 
is given as the preface to the third edition 
is the chapter of ‘‘Introductory Remarks,” 
which Newman wrote in 1852 and _ sub- 
mitted to Martineau’s criticism before it 
was published. ‘The Soul’”’ was first pub- 
lished in 1849, and in February of the fol- 
lowing year Martineau wrote to his friend: 
“Now I have read ‘The Soul,’ and shall 
bless you for it, with thanks I cannot speak, 
so long as I have a soul that lives. Nothing 
that I have ever read,—unless some scat- 
tered thoughts of Pascal’s—has come so 
close to me, and so strengthened a deep but 
too shrinking faith.’ Again in 1852, in 
sending a long and valuable letter of cgmment 
on the ‘‘Introductory Remarks” he wrote: 
“T am truly rejoiced to hear of the projected 
new edition of ‘The Soul.’ It is one of the 
two or three books that I love with a feeling 
of measureless gratitude, and that stand off, 
at long intervals in my memory, as mile- 
stones, marking great stages in my spiritual 
life.’ ‘The points on which Martineau and 
Newman differed are noted in Prof. Upton’s 
introduction, and the main purpose of the 
book is clearly indicated, “to give ade- 
quate utterance to the author’s deep con- 
viction of the reality and profound signifi- 
cance of conscious communion between the 
individual soul and God.” On this point 
we may refer our readers also to the account 
of Dr. Mellone’s address in another column, 
and we trust that very many will turn to 
the book itself, and be led to an earnest con- 
sideration of the chapters on the sense of the 
Infinite within us, the sense of sin and of 
personal relation to God, and on spiritual 
progress. It is by this book and his later 
work on ‘‘Hebrew Theism’”’ that Newman 
will be longest remembered. From the latter 
we append an extract here. Of this book, 
published in its earliest form simply as 
‘“Theism”’ in 1858, Martineau wrote to New- 
man: ‘‘ How rich it is in such wisdom as only 
a faithful and loving and variously experi- 
enced mind can attain, I already see; and 
from the rare power which your words 
always have upon me—as among the few 
living utterances on spiritual things left to 
us in these days—I know what is in store 
for my quiet hours in what remains at pre- 


*“The Soul, Its Sorrows and Its Aspirations. An 
Essay toward the Natural History of the Soul as the 
True Basis of Theology.” By Francis William Newman, 
formerly Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford. With Me- 
moir and Introduction by Charles B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc., 
Emeritus Professor of Philosophy in Manchester College, 
Oxford. (London: Philip Green, 5 Essex Street, Strand. 
2s. 6d. net. People’s Edition, 6d.) 
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sent unread. To some of the pieces a sym- 
pathetic feeling made me fly at once, and in 
the lines on ‘God as Conscience’ I find one 
of the most powerful statements imaginable 
of an argument destined, I am convinced, 
to carry with it erelong every noble-minded 
and thoughtful doubter. There is no greater 
work to be done in this age, I do believe, 
than that in which you and Miss Cobbe are 
rendering foremost service,—the carrying 
home of the simplest and highest faiths into 
their last seats in human nature, and fetch- 
ing out at once their justification and their 
meaning thence.’’ 

These are the essential things in Francis 
Newman, and in commemorating his cen- 
tenary we attempt here no further study of 
his life and work. His high scholarship, the 
variety of his works, the uncompromising 
faithfulness of his social pleadings, are well 
known. ‘‘ Your thoughts on men and things,” 
wrote Martineau in 1871, ‘‘always touch and 
move me, like a prophet’s words.” ‘There 
are still one or two left who remember 
with gratitude his teaching as classical pro- 
fessor in Manchester College at Manchester, 
and more, including Mr. Upton, who with 
a like feeling recall his Latin lectures in Uni- 
versity College, London. His abiding teach- 
ing of what is at the heart of vital religion 
is in those two books we have named.—In- 
quarer. 


The National Alliance. 


The July meeting of the executive board 
was held at headquarters on the 7th, 
with twelve present. Mrs. Coil, secretary 
of the branch in Marietta, Ohio, and Mrs. 
Benjamin Kenyon of Hudson, Mass., were 
welcomed as guests. 

Only routine business was transacted, as 
no reports are received at this season. The 
Manual is in process of printing, although 
about twenty branches have not yet reported 
to the secretary, and some of them will of 
necessity be omitted from the Manual. 

The president and two secretaries were 
elected delegates to the National Confer- 
ence in September, and arrangements were 
made for an Alliance meeting at that time. 

The vacancy in the Finance Committee 
was filled by the election of Mrs. Isabel S. 
Clark of Lowell, Mass., formerly a director, 
The first name to be placed In Memoriam in 
the Manual is that of Mary A. Downing, the 
branch at Concord, N.H., being the first to 
contribute to the Memorial Fund. 

The secretary made the following an- 
nouncement: For the second time the Al- 
liance deplores the loss by death of one of 
its officers, Mrs. Rebecca Palfrey Utter of 
Denver, Col., who died June 28. Mrs. Utter 
had been a member of the executive board 
for many years, and at the recent annual 
meeting had been re-elected as vice-presi- 
dent for the Rocky Mountain section. 

We recall with gratification her occasional 
visits to the executive board, and remember 
especially the meetings in Anniversary Week, 
1904, when her presence and timely words 
gave pleasure to so many. 

Through her affiliations with the East 
and long residence in different parts of the 
West, Mrs. Utter had the advantage of a 
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Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Is there any reason for using any other soap, now that 
Dobbins’ Electric can be bought for 5 cents? Quality 
same as for 40 years past. Size larger, quality better, than 
any other 5 cent white soap. 


Hddresses. 


THE summer address of Rev. F, C. South- 
worth will be in care of Brown, Shipley & Co., London. 


THE address of Rev. A. D Mayo until Oc- 
tober x will be 42 West Newton Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Westwood, Mass., 6th inst., by Rev, C. S. Locke, 
‘att Joseph William Nay and Miss Mary Elsie Chamber- 


Deaths. 


WESTCOTT.—At Cambridge, June 30, Sarah Atkins 
widow of the late Rev. Henry Westcott, and daughter o 
the late William Read. 


Mrs. Westcott had suffered frequent attacks of heart 
weakness since the winter of 1903-04. She was a little over 
67 years of age, and married Mr. Westcott, who was then 
settled ia Barre, Mass., in 1863. Mrs. Westcott shared 
faithfully her husband’s ministry in Barre, Lexington, and 
Melrose, where he died very suddenly in 1883, his longest 
settlement being in Lexington, from 1867 to 1881, where 
Mrs. Westcott is pleasantly remembered. She was a 
woman of fine presence and most winning character. She 
had a large circle of acquaintance in all the parishes 
where her husband was settled and in Cambridge and 
Manchester, N.H. In the latter place, where for the 
last few years she kept house for her only son, she made 
many warm friends. Brought up in the First Parish of 
Cambridge she cherished and was ever loyal to conscien- 
tious ideals, thoughtful, tender, and reverent in her faith. 
Her sunny disposition and her true motherliness made 
her home beautiful and attractive, and she had a genuine 
and earnest interest in all who came beneath her roof. 
In a glorious day of early summer, Monday, the 3d of 
July, farewell services were conducted-at her Cambridge 
home by Dr. Crothers and Rey. Mr. Staples. Her death 
is the first break during sixty-seven years in a large and 
warmly united family of brothers and sisters. The burial 
was at Mt. Auburn, and the loving ministry of kindred and 
friends attended her to the last of earth. Gy he Be 


IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS. CYRUS CLEAVELAND. 


The church at Yonkers, N.Y., has been deeply afflicted 
in the loss, on June 20, of its oldest and most honored 
member, Mrs. Cyrus Cleaveland, who passed away at the 
age of ninety-one. 

Mrs. Cleaveland’s hospitality and courteous attentions 
to the representatives of our Unitarian faith were notable. 
She was a woman of eminent kindness, helpfulness, and 
serene religious trust. Gracious and spotless in her pri- 
vate life, she was equally distinguished for her activity in 
all charitable causes and the generous and friendly spirit 
she exhibited in social life. When at length a grievous 
affliction came to hamper her active disposition, her pa- 
tience and cheerful fortitude under her great trial became 
a beautiful example to all. In a word, she was a true 
Christian and genuine saint, if these modern days may 
still use these ancient titles. She has left behind her a 
most fragrant memory that will long be a precious heri- 
tage to the church of which she was such a devoted mem- 
ber and to the citizens and the large social circle that had 
such good reason to honor her rare worth and the beauty 
of her sweet and gentle spirit. James T. Brxsy, 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., | 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. . 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 
change and be healthy and happy in “‘ Old Va.”? 
Write for facts to one who changed. S. Read, High- 


land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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knowledge of the conditions and needs of 
many places, which made her a valuable 
member of the board not easily replaced. 

While we express our sorrow, we would 
record also the most grateful appreciation 
of the earnest and faithful work of our 
friend and fellow-worker. 

It was voted that the report should be 
placed in the records and sent to the Christian 
Register. 

‘The vacation of the clerk at headquarters 
will include the first three weeks in August, 
and the next meeting of the board will be 
held on September 8. 

EmiLy A. Frrreup, Recording Secretary. 


Books Wanted. 


The library of the Boston Atheneum is 
attempting to form a complete set of the 
first series of tracts issued by the American 
Unitarian Association. It still lacks num- 
bers 50-53, 55-59, 61, 116, 121, 169, 172- 
178, 180, 182-187, 189, 190, 192, 199, 201, 
204-215, 239, 273, 275, 285, 295, 296. The 
librarian will be grateful for any of these 
numbers to aid in completing the set. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Emtty B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young comic's Religious Union, 
2s Beacon Street, hours 9 to x. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.) 


“SCENES IN BOOKLAND.” 


There is to be a “‘ Buying Committee” ap- 
pointed this year to give distant unions the 
opportunity of purchasing some souvenir of 
the fair. 

‘The Fair Committee wishes to announce 
that all articles for the fair will be gratefully 
received at any time now. Send to Miss 
Mallie J, Floyd, 15 Elton Street, Dorchester, 
ot Miss Maude L. Young, 4 Ocean Street, 
Dorchester, or 25 Beacon Street, Room rr. 

Kindly mark them plainly “For the Fair 
Committee.” 

The Fair Committee has adjourned its 
meetings at 25 Beacon Street until Septem- 
ber 1, so kindly send all communications to 
chairman, Miss Mallie J. Floyd, 15 Elton 
Street, Dorchester. 

From time to time during the summer the 
Christian Register will publish notices con- 
cerning “Scenes in Bookland.”’ What is 
this Scenes in Bookland, and what is it for? 
Is it a play or a book or a myth? For the 
benefit of all those who do not know already 
we give a short explanation now. 

“Scenes in Bookland’”’ is to be a bazaar 
and sale, held by the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union next October. Each table is 
to represent some book, and the attendants 
at the table are to personify the characters 
in the book, Chairmen have volunteered 
for most of the tables, A few tables are 
still open, however, and Miss Floyd is anxious 
to have unions—or other friends—take 
these as soon as possible. Will not some one 
offer to take charge of : Flower Table, ‘‘Eliza- 
beth and Her German Garden’; Mystery 
Table, ‘Great Expectations’; Sample, ‘‘Re- 
becca of Sunny Brook Farm’’; Tea Room, 
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“Cranford”; Traveller's Table, ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”’ 

The American Unitarian Association has 
kindly given us permission to hold our fair 
in Channing Hall and some of the other 
rooms in the building. We expect that the 
elevator will be running by that time, and 
we hope that all our friends, old and young, 
big and little, rich and poor, will come. 
We are anxious to have every one see our 
beautiful building, and we should like to 
have our friends get to feeling quite at 
home in Room 11. 

The programme is not laid out in detail 
just yet, but we can give the general arrange- 
ment. The fair will begin at three o’clock 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, October 25, 
and will be open until ten that evening. 
On Thursday and Friday it will be open 
from 10 in the morning to ro in the evening, 
and on Saturday, the 28th, from ro to 6. 
On Friday evening, the 27th, there will be 
a reception to union delegates, and we hope 
that a great many will come. 

Boston Federation again extends its hos- 
pitality to all delegates from distant unions, 
and hopes to entertain a great many during 
the days of the fair. All who want to accept 
this offer will kindly send their names and 
addresses to Mr. O. A. McMurdie, 2 Barry 
Park, Dorchester, Mass. 

We are promised a great deal of music 
during the days of the fair. In fact, the 
committee say that it will be one of the 
“special features.’’ We hope also to have 
a little art gallery, in which to exhibit pict- 
ures of the homes of different tnions. 
Photographs or picture postal-cards of the 
churches or towns will be very welcome, 
and we hope to receive a great many. A 
complete ‘‘gallery,’’ showing a _ picture 
representing every single union, is what we 
are aiming at, and we ask the co-operation 
of all our friends. 

Of course all these plans will be enlarged 
and perfected, and notices will often appear 
in the Christian Register. Will not all our 
friends follow our plans, offer help or sug- 
gestions and come to the fair? 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Prof. George F. Moore, D.D., will preach 
on Sunday morning, July 16, at King’s 
Chapel, Boston. 


The National Conference will be held at 
Atlantic City, N.J., September 25-28. In- 
clude this in your plans for the summer. 


Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley will preach at 
the union service in the Second Church, 
Boston, on Sunday, July 16, at 10.30 A.M, 


Rev. William W. Fenn will preach on 
Sunday, July 16, at 10.45 A.M., at the First 
Unitarian Church of Manchester-by-the-Sea. 


The open-air services on Boston Common 
will be conducted on Sunday afternoon, 


| July 16, at 5.30 o'clock, by Rev. E. F. Helmes 


and Rev. B. R. Bulkeley. The site is under 
the sixth tree from Charles Street on Beacon 
Street Mall. 
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Meetings. 


PLYMOUTH AND Bay CONFERENCE.—The 
annual meeting of the conference, held in 
East Bridgewater, was unusually interesting 
and well attended by delegates from the 
churches. At the business meeting reports 
of the treasurer and secretary were read, 
which showed the condition of the confer- 
ence and the churches to be good. ‘The 
following officers were elected: Dr. H. H. 
Filoon of Brockton, president; Rev. C. Y. 
De Normandie, Kingston, Mr. Jerome B. 
Poole, Rockland, vice-presidents; Mr. Ed- 
ward Nichols, Cohasset, treasurer; Rev. 
W.R. Cole, Cohasset, secretary. Rev. J. H. 
Crooker gave an address on the ‘“‘New Evan- 
gelism.’’ Mr. Crooker did not find that the 
right word had yet been spoken for a new 
evangelism, but these things can be said 
about it when it comes, First, it must have 
for its fundamental condition sincerity. 
Second, it must have the new knowledge 
about the universe, Bible, science, humanity. 
Third, it must have as content a word of 
power that shall make men honest, an ade- 
quate conscience. The discussion was led 
by Rev. R. R. Shippen and Rev. C. E. Park, 
followed by Dr. Filoon, Rev. W. R. Lord, 
and Rev. W. D. Wilkie. At the close of the 
morning session a devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. W. D. Wilkie of Whit- 
man. For an hour the conference thor- 
oughly enjoyed the hospitality of the parish 
in East Bridgewater. The reception which 
this church gave to the conference and its 
well-carried-out plans made the meeting a 
most pleasant one to all. In the afternoon 
the subject, ““How can the Church influence 
Business Ethics?’ was up for conference. 
Mr. I. N. Nutter of East Bridgewater and 
Hon. John D. Long gave vigorous and 
wholesome addresses. The discussion was 
led by Rev. E. B. Maglathlin and joined in 
by others. A motion was offered by Rev. 
W.R. Lord ‘that it is the sense of the Plym- 
outh and Bay Conference, in its assembly in 
East Bridgewater on the seventeenth day 
of May, 1905, that it is in the interests of 
the moral power of the Church and in the 
interests of the commercial world that money 
known to be accumulated by flagitiously 
unfair means should neither be solicited nor 
accepted by churches or their agencies. 
After discussion it was voted that the motion 
be left on the table till the next meeting of 
the conference. The conference adjourned 
after a vote of thanks to the East Bridge- 
water church for its hospitality, 


Personal. 


Rev. C. W. Wendte, accompanied by Mrs. 
Wendte and Mrs. George E. Grant of Oak- 
land, Cal,, sailed for Europe, July 13. 


Rey. Charles E. St. John, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Mrs. 
St. John sailed per Romanic, July 6, for 
Naples and a trip through Europe. Mr. St. 
John will visit the Hungarian Unitarians 
and take part in the International Unitarian 
Conference at Geneva. 

Rey. Dr. 5. J. Barrows and Mrs. Barrows 
sailed July 8 for England. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged .....seeceesseeesees eens 
June 2. King’s Chapel, Boston ....... ...+++ 
B. = Cutting and wife, Oakland, 

8. Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Minor Charities Fund.............. 

12. Mrs. Norma H. Arnold, Clarion, Pa., 

12. Society in St. Louis, 

13. Society in 1 Braintree,. oes 

15. Miss M. aay Denver, Ce Tek 

20. Society in Wes ton. Siaweiah 


FOR CIRCUIT WORK. 


The Misses Beadiorst of Philadel 
phia, Pa.... 


June 29. 


FOR ICELANDIC CHURCH, WINNIPEG, MAN, 


June 27. Mrs. William G. Seeley, Brookline.. 20.00 

27. Mrs, Frances A. Hackley, New 
VOPR GING Vee dae RI. CEO Ba ed 1,000.00 
$2,518.42 

MINISTERIAL AID FUND, 

Already acknowledged .. seeeees $104,611.00 
June 5. Benjamin M. Jones, Belmont. Lotaenve 100.00 
14. Miss Ellen S. Bulfinch, Cambridge.. 15.00 
16. George O. Whiting, Lexington Sava 100.00 
19. George Putnam, — Maes 109.00 
20. A minister’s daughter . 400.00 
2c. A Friend... 25.00 

29. Misses Elizabeth P. ‘Channing and 
Ellen Channing, Milton,.........+ 50.00 
$105,401.00 


Francis H.Lincoxn, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Temperance Physiology in England. 


The compulsory study of temperance physi- 
ology in the schools of every State in this 
country is already resulting in the increased 
sobriety, strength, and efficiency of the 
American people. ‘These results have at- 
tracted the attention of students of social 
and national problems in other nations, and 
these are now urgently recommending that 
this American system of education in hygiene 
and temperance be extended to their own 
countries, 

In 1903 public attention in England was 
called to popular ignorance of the laws of 
health and the nature and effects of alcoholic 
drinks and other narcotics as a catise of the 
evils of intemperance. Then came the re- 
port of the Royal Commission of Inquiry con- 
cerning the causes of degeneracy, which said: 

“The committee believe that more may 
be done to check the degeneration resulting 
from drink by bringing home to men and 
women the fatal effects of alcohol on physical 
efficiency than by expatiating on the moral 
wickedness of drinking.” 

Asa result, in 1904, a committee of thirty- 
one leading British physicians was formed, 
and issued a petition for the compulsory pub- 
lic school study of hygiene and temperance. 
This was signed by upward of 15,000 physi- 
cians,—practically the entire medical profes- 
sion of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

A London paper says of this petition: 
“The response was very striking. Eight 
thousand signatures were received by return 
of post and had to be conveyed to the re- 
ceiving office by a special staff of postmen. 
Others rapidly followed.” 

Thus equipped, this body of experts, Sir 
William Broadbent, chairman, began the 
study of the different methods of instruction 
in this subject employed in America and 
other countries. Nov. 25, 1904, they sent 
to every local school board in Great Britain 
and Ireland a circular entitled “Suggested 


Courses of Teaching in Hygiene and Tem-| 


perance for Boys and Girls in the Public Ele- 
mentary Schools of the United Kingdom ” 
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These suggested courses’ of teaching for 
the public schools of the United Kingdom 
are our American course of study in physi- 
ology’and hygiene for primary and grammar 
grades, almost verbatim, and the action of 
the committee was widely approved. 


Dere and Chere. 


In a recent issue of the Scottish Geograph- | 
wal Magazine it was estimated that the | 


amount of mineral matter in sea water is so 


to make a layer 125 feet deep over the en- 
tire surface of the earth. This mineral mat- 
ter in solution is equal to nearly one-fifth 


of the bulk of all the lands above sea-level. | 


| 


| done, become a mental wreck. 
great that, if precipitated, it would suffice | 
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It is equal to all North America, Europe, 
and Australia, 


London physicians say flat life is driving 
women insane by its monotony. Their the- 
ory is that the economies of the flat have 
taken from women a large part of the work 
that used to occupy their attention, while 
the restrictions with regard to children have 


| reduced to a minimum the duties of mother- 


hood. If a woman does not take up with 
books, art, business, or church work, she is 
seized with ennut and may, as many have 
The other 
side of the proposition is that women, re- 
lieved of the drudgery of household duties, 
—the eternal round of cooking, cleaning, and 
keeping things in order,—find leisure for 
something better. 


HESE famous pianofortes have been made 
continuously since 1823. Over four score 
years of experience is exemplified in the 
Chickering of to-day. The name guarantees the 
highest quality of material and workmanship. 


Catalogue 
Free 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Established 
1823 


B15 Tremont Street, Boston 


. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Tommy, did you give your brother the 
best part of the apple as I told you to?” 
Tommy: ‘‘Yessum: I gave him the seeds. 
He can plant ’em and have a whole orchard.” 
Y outh. 


Passenger on the way to India: ‘‘Why do 
the stewards come in and open or shut 
the port-holes at odd times during the day 
and night?” Second and_better-informed 
passenger: ‘‘My dear sir, they shut or open 
them when the tide rises or falls.” 


Among the number of notes received by a 
teacher in excuse for the absence of children 
was the following: ‘‘Dear Teacher,—Kindly 
excuse Minnie for having been absent yester- 
day, as she fell in the mud on her way to 
school. By doing the same you will oblige 
her mother.’’—Canadian Teacher. 


Gen, Sherman related the story of an offi- 
cer who had made a great ado concerning a 
slight wound. He was brought before the 
general moaning and going on like a man 
who was on the brink of the grave. Sherman 
had the bandages removed from the wound, 
and, glancing at it in a sceptical manner. ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Why, captain, they came mighty 
near missing you!” 


At a country church a well-known soloist 
visiting the locality offered to sing at one of 
the services. The organ being much out of 
tune, the organist suggested to a church offi- 
cer the desirability of having it tuned for 
the occasion. The idea did not meet with 
the approval of this intelligent person, “I 
thought,” said he, “‘that all good singers 
could adapt their voices to the instrument.” 


A gentleman jumped in a cab and told 
the driver to ‘“‘hustle’’ for the station. Prog- 
ress was slow, however, so the fare said: 
“Look here, my man, can’t your horse do 
better than that? I have to catch the 5.40.” 
The Jehu winked. ‘Yes, sir. It’s like this: 
you see, he is a race horse, but he needs a bet 
to make him go. Now, if you’Jl bet me $2 
he won’t get there in time for your train, 
you'll see him move. A bet always puts 
him on his mettle, and he’ll fly like the wind.” 
The fare took the bet, which cabby won. 


A distinguished foreign physician called 
upon Prof. Brieger of the Berlin Medical In- 
stitute and watched his absorbing labor 
with interest. The professor’s attention 
seemed to be anxiously concentrated on a 
vessel which was enveloped in smoke and 
steam, ‘“‘Guess what I am boiling here in 
this pot?’ said the professor, ‘The visitor 
began to enumerate the entire scale of micro- 
organisms. ‘‘Microcoeeci?’”’ ‘‘No,”  ‘‘Sono- 
cocci?” ‘No.”  ‘Spirochaeta?” ‘No,” 
“What then?’ ‘Sausages,’ replied Brieger. 


‘Ten-year-old James takes his father as a 
delightful joke, and does not always mind 
him promptly. One day his mother listened 
at the top of the stairs. ‘‘James,”’ said the 
father’s voice, ‘‘do what I tell youl’? The 
boy looked up and grinned, His mother 
smiled and awaited the outcome, ‘‘Jim,”’ 
said the father solemnly, ‘“‘you do what I 
told you, or’’—he lowered his voice—"'I’ll 
sick your mother onto you!’’ As Mrs. Har- 
rod put her apron over her head to stifle her 
mirth, she had a fleeting glimpse of Jim 
junior flying to do what his father had or- 
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-—— CLOCKS 
with Mantel Ornaments 


5 WASHINGTON:ST 
GORNER-WEST ST 
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Properl: d Tho hly Repai 
Choapaads Didialectedt Besigheenstl 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Te>iishes 589s 


Tel. 1213-2 Oxford 


PIPE & REED 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFPICB SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Bem, Sy 1Q08 seccce cece cccciees aeae 8,324,422. 
TABILIEERS eee gape. 
$3,686,126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts, Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 87 
Milk Street, 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


- - « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


WaASmMINCTOR ST 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST 
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JOHN H.PrRayY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
: BOSTON. 
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Educational, 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modem 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 
School for Girls 
1905-06 
115 Beacon Street, b... t oe Boston 
Special training in English and Literature. 

Daughters of the late 

well-known educator, 

oO Sige 


The Misses Allen ei 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton PI. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B, P. BownkE, 
12 Somerset St. 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


$5 to $10 a week 


UP IN VERMONT 


That’s the place to go 
for a real wacation 


A THOUSAND hills where cooling breezes blow 
—the most beautiful river valleys in America— 
a hundred miles of lake front on the islands 

and shores of the most picturesque lake in New 

England. 

Good hotels, comfortable farm and village homes, 
delightful comping, gpote=ianl on the line of the 
Central Vermont Railway. 

Send six cents to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 360 
Washington Street, Boston, for a copy of “Summer 
Homes,” iso pictures, describing resorts on Lake 
aps: open amoag the green hills of Vermont, in 
Canada and the Adirondacks. 


